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Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
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and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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Business Notices, set uniformly in leaded nonpa- 
reil, with a full-face side head, confined to one col- 
umn, 5th page, 20 cents per running line each inser- 
tion. All communications relating to advertisements 
should be addressed to W. K. MOODY, 3 Tremont 
Place, Boston. 

Cius Rates—3 copies one year, $6.50; 10 copies 
one year, $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two cent stamp 
for postage. 

For sale, and qieteiens received by Toe NEw 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court St., Boston. 

Boston OrFice.—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon Street. 

New York Orrice.—Mary F. Davis, Agent, No. 24 
East Fourth St. 

PHILADELPHIA OrFrice.—Rooms of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society, 700 Arch St. 

Sr. Louis Orrice.—Mr. J. M. Dutro, 523 North 2d 
St. Louis, Mo. 

All communications for the Woman’s JouRNAL, 
und all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a Wy regularly from 
the post-ofiice—whether directed to his name or an- 
other’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. : 

2. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

San Francisco Orrice.—At H. Snow’s Liberal and 
Reform Book Store, No. 319 Kearny Street, West 
side, between Pine and Bush, up one flight of stairs. 


__ POETRY. 


= -—s THE HAPPY BIRDS. 


a BY CELIA THAXTER, 





All about the gable tall swift the swallows flit, 
Whee! and call and dart and, fluttering, chatter 
sweet; 
All along the sloping, sunny eaves they perch and sit, 
Bright as lapis-lazali, glittering in the heat. 
O spirits of the summer, so dainty, delicate, 
Creatures born of sunshine and cheer and all delight, 
Pray you, but delay a moment, yet a little wait, 
Zre for southern lands again you spread your wings 
in flight! 
Yet the August sun is hot, yet the days are long, 
Though the grass is over-ripe and the aster blows; 
Still the silence echoes to the sparrow’s quiet song, 
Still, though late, in thorny thickets lingers the wild 
rose. 
Tarry yet a little, for after you have flown, 
Lonely all the house-tops and still the air will grow; 
Where your cheerful voices rang, antumn winds will 


moan; 
Presently we shall be dull with winter's weight of 
snow. 
Oh! that we could follow you and cling to Summer's 
hand, 
Ye happy, happy birds, flying lightly through the 
sky! 


Reach with you the rapture of some far, sunny land, 
Leave to Winter's bitterness our glad and gay good - 
bye! 
—Independent. 





MORE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


What has become of Dr. Edward H. 
Clarke’s influence? Have his predictions of 
evil helped the higher education of women , 
after all, by the very reaction they pro- 
duced? Here we have newspaper after 
newspaper, magazine after magazine, pub- 
lishing cordial articles upon the general sub- 
ject, without so much as a hint at the ter- 
rors he evoked. The current numbers of 
Scribner and the Atlantic both discuss the 
subject; and the latter magazine, not always 
generous in its treatment of the subject, 
gives a really valuable paper on ‘College 
Education for Women.” I have found it 
very interesting reading—much more so 
than Mr. Howells’ farce, which is, to tell 
the truth, somewhat heavy in the perusal, 
however it might be on the stage. 

lam especially bound to speak well of 
the educational paper, because it offers, 
ready made, a table which I was just com- 
piling for the JouRNAL, of the requirements 
for admission in some of the colleges for 
women, as compared with one another and 
with Harvard. It must be remembered 
that the requirements for Harvard are now 
more than six months in advance of those 
demanded by any other American college. 
Taking this into view, there must be rather 
a feeling of surprise that the ‘‘Women’s 
Colleges” come so near to Harvard, and are 
so fairly up with New England colleges 
generally. .The Atlantic's statement is as 
follows, one accidental misstatement being 
corrected in brackets: 

“It may be said in one word that Harvard 
requires somewhat more in general elemen- 
tary subjects than any of the institutions on 
our list. Harvard, Michigan, Cornell, Vas- 
sar, and Wellesley require a knowledge of 
algebra through quadratic equations; Bos- 
ton and Smith, to quadratics only. In ge- 
ometry, Michigan stands between the two 
courses of Harvard. Course I. requires 
“elementary plain geometry.” The others 
follow thus: Wellesley and Cornell, about 
the same as Harvard; Boston four books, 
Vassartthree, Smith two. For Latin and 





Greek we submit the following table, which 
presupposes, for all, the necessary study of 
grammar. Of Vassarit should be added 
that Greek is on the list as an elective with 
French or German: 

LATIN. 

Harvard: The whole of Cesar. The whole of Vir- 
gil. Ten orations of Cicero. 

Michigan: Four books of Cesar. .Eneid only of 
Virgil. Six orations of ¢ icero. 

Cornell: Four books of Cwsar, Six books .2neid, 
Eclogues, and Georgics of Virgil Six orations of 
Cicero. 

Vassar: Four books of Cwsar. Two books .£neid, 
two Georgics, six Eclogues of Virgil. Six orations of 
Cicero. 

Boston: Four books of Cvesar. Six books .Eneid, 
Bucolics of Virgil. Seven orations of Cicero. 

Wellesley: Four books of Cwsar. Four books 
£neid of Virgil. Seven orations of Cicero. 

Smith: Sallust’s Catiline. Four [six] books 
Eneid of Virgil. Four {seven} orations of Cicero. 
GREEK, 

Harvard: The whole of Anabasis. Three books of 

iac 
® me Three books of Anabasis. None of 

iad. 


Cornell: Four books of Anabasis, Three books of 
Tliad. 


Vassar: No Greek. 
ma Four books of Anabasis. Three books of 

Smith; Three books of Anabasis. Two books of 
Wellesley: No Greek.” 

The general tone of this article is unex- 
pectedly fair,—unexpectedly, because the 
advocates of Collegiate Education for wo- 
men have not been accustomed to fairness. 
This however makes it all the more needful 
to point out one or two instances of obvious 
unfairness. An unnecessary and perhaps 
unintentional reflection seems to be made in 
the remark that ‘‘with the rarest exceptions, 
women do not choose the severer mathema- 
tical courses.” It would have been more 
just to make the remark of the two sexes 
impartially, in view of the fact that in the 
Harvard College Catalogue for 1874-5—I 
have not the later one—only three under- 
graduates out of 716 take the ‘‘severer math- 
ematical courses” under Prof. Benjamin 
Peirce; and only eleven Seniors out of 154 
take mathematics at all. 

The most serious misstatement contained 
in the article—one so careless, indeed, as to 
deserve serious condemnation—is the imagi- 
nary state of facts conjured up to exhibit an 
alleged ‘‘disappointment” as to the number 
of women thus far entering college: 

‘‘A disappointment deepened perhaps by 
the contrast with the anticipations of fifteen 
or even ten yearsago. In the first agita- 
tion of the question, the demand was simp- 
ly ‘Do justice to women; open the colleges, 
and you shall see them crowded.’ To cool- 
er heads there were certain @ priort argu- 
ments against the conclusion, but in the 
clamor of the debate they stood no chance 
of hearing.” (Atlantic, p. 362.) 

Now inthe name of those who have been 
toiling for a quarter of a century to obtain 
collegiate education for women, I would 
ask, in all courtesy, what was this clamor- 
ous debate, and who clamored? Who pre- 
dicted an immediate crowding of all col- 
leges so soon as they should be opened to 
women’? I cannot say that some extrava- 
gant and exceptional statements may not 
have been made, here and there; but I am 
perfectly sure that in the general tenor of 
the ‘‘debate” whatever that was, no such 
claims were made. And this for the reason 
that the advocates of Collegiate Education 
for Women though they may have been 
‘“‘enthusiasts” were not altogether foolish— 
and they must have been altogether foolish 
to utter any such talk. Some of the ablest 
of them, as Lucy Stone and Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, were themselves gradu- 


ates of Oberlin College, and knew as well , 


as any theorist of to-day, the precise helps 
and hindrances. They knew that it took a 
long course of study, and some money, even 
to fit a girl for college; and much more of 
both to carry her through. They knew 
that for years every girl who attempted it 
would have the social traditions of the com- 
munity against her, while every boy seek- 
ing college education has them in his favor. 
They knew that, for years to come, every 
girl indulging such a wish would probably 
be discouraged by her father on the score 
of money, by her mother on the score of 
home duties, by the family pastor on the 
ground of Scriptural proprieties, and by the 
family physician on the score of health. 
They knew therefore that it was absurd to 
expect from girls such a crowding into col- 
lege as in the case of boys, for whom the 
poorest father opens his purse, the mother 
makes up a supply of clothes, while the 
family doctor supplies him with a medicine 
chest and the family pastor with his bless- 
ing. All this was foreseen and predicted, 
but the position always was taken ‘‘The col- 
leges are for the children of the people. 
Let a single young woman present herself 
for admission and the college doors should 
open to her as readily as if fifty other mai- 
dens stood by her side.” 

If I had at hand my bound series of the 
early Woman’s Rights Conventions, I could 
easily illustrate this assertion. I have look- 
ed through the early volumes of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL in vain for a single extrav- 
agant prediction. It fell to my lot, a few 


years ago, to deliver before the American 


| Social Science Association an address on 





the *‘Higher Education of Women,” which 
elicited a rather memorable discussion. In 
the printed report of that address appears 
the following sentence: 

“Probably there never will be so many 
young women in our colleges as young 
men, for they will be tess driven to study 
for the sake of a livelihood; but if there are 
few, so much the easier to provide for 
them.” 

This moderate statement represents, if I 
remember rightly, the general attitude from 
the beginning of those who advocated what 
were considered radical views on this sub- 
ject. These were ‘‘the enthusiasts of ten 
years ago, who resolutely closed their eyes 
to all but their own hopeful visions” (At 
lantie Monthly, p. 383.) 

For one, I am agreeably disappointed in 
the number of young women who have en- 
tered our colleges thus far; but I am quite 
willing to forgive the Atlantic writer any 
seeming misapprehension on this point, in 
view of the honesty with which he puts his 
hand on the greatest lingering disadvantage 
of women—the absence of funds for the di 
rect aid of students. So long as Harvard 
gives away annually some $25,000 in direct 
gratuities to deserving pupils, while Boston 
and Vassar can scarcely give away a cent, it 
is too soon to say that educational opportu- 
nities are equalized. T. W. i. 

—_ oe . — 
AN AFRICAN IN VIRGINIA, 

As we were talking of the colored people, 
the other day, our old white haired doctor 
said, ‘‘My mammy was a native of Africa. 
She had a strange looking mark, something 
like a double cross on each cheek and each 
arm. She was very kind and loving to us 
all, and sometimes when we asked her to 
tell us a story, she would take my youngest 
sister in her arms, and the rest of us would 
cuddle round her, and she would push back 
her specs and say, ‘Children, do you see 
these marks? Well, that was the sign of 
our tribe or family, inthe country where I 
was born, over thesea. They meant some- 
thing in our language, just as letters do in 
books here. But I have forgotten what it 
was, and all about it, ‘cept that my father 
was a chief, and he and all our folks had 
marks just like mine. That isa beautiful 
country to live in. Thereare grander look- 
ing trees, and finer flowers, and more beau- 
tiful birds than I ever saw in old Virginny. 
But there are big snakes and fierce beasts, 
that you all never see, ‘cept when the show 
comes along. We lived in funny little 
houses without any windows, and the roofs 
were made of leaves like your ma’s big fan, 
only a heap bigger. At night, we fastened 
our doors tight for fear some beast or snake 
would get in. Our folks did not have any 
nice clothes or furniture nor a heap of things 
we have here, but we were happy all day 
long, and at night too, when we sat by a 
big fire and had plenty of nuts to eat. Then 
the old folks would tell tales, or some one 
would sing, and we would all dance. My 
mother had a great many children, and we 
were happy playing from morning till night, 
for nobody does much work there. 

«One day my mother said she was going 
away all day for a visit, and she told me to 
bring a big gourd of water from the spring 
to boil the plantain fruit for supper. Moth- 
er went off on her visit just like your ma 
does here, ‘cept your ma takes her knitting 
and my mother carried along a big basket 
she was weaving. She did not wear any 
clothes but a piece of red calico round her 
waist, and a string of blue beads round her 
neck. 

‘«*Well, we children played on, and I for- 
got all about the water mother had told me 
to fetch, till most dark, and then I jerked 
up a gourd that would hold as much as two 
tin buckets here, and ran down to the spring 
under the big palm tree. 

‘* ‘Laws! children, I can ‘member every 
thing "bout that evening like it was yester- 
day,’ Mammy would say. ‘Our village was 
near the sea-shore, and the sun was setting, 
and the water of the ocean looked like gold. 

“««T stood still a minute and thought how 
splendid it looked, and wondered if the sun 
went right into the water, and how it got 
out again in the morning. 

«Then I thought I heard mother’s voice, 
and I ran on to the spring. As I stooped 
down, a shadow seemed to fall on the wa- 
ter, which was as clear and bright as a look- 
ing-glass, and then a strong hand caught hold 
of each of my arms. I let my gourd fall, 
and was going to scream, though my heart 
seemed to jump into my throat. But two 
white men were holding me, and one stuff- 
ed a handkerchief in my mouth, and then 
they dragged me down to the sea-shore and 
put meintoa boat. Ina few minutes they 
rowed to the side of a big ship, and carried 


| 





me on board. I was so scared I was almost 
out of my senses, but all the time I felt as if 
it had all happened because I did not mind 
my mother,’ 

‘‘Mammy always seemed much agitated 
at this point,” said the doctor, ‘‘and she 
would rock her chair and shake her head 
and say, ‘Lawsy, lawsy, children, all of you 
always mind what your parents say. May- 
be you won't be stole away from your home, 
but you may be sure something will hap- 
pen to you if you do not mind your mother.’ 

‘Then we would all beg her to go on and 
tell about the ship, and the old woman 
would say, ‘Well, my darlings, you may be 
sure I felt mighty bad, but after a while a 
man took the cloth out of my mouth and 
gave me some supper; but I was too much 
scared to eat then. There were other black 
folks on the ship and some of them talked 
so I could understand them. Every day 
the boat would go out, and the men would 
bring back the people they had caught. 
Sometimes children, sometimes grown folks. 
About once a week the ship would move to 
a new place, until at last they had a good 
load, and then we sailed to this country. 
We had an easy time and plenty to eat, and 
when we got to port, the captain gave us all 
bright colored gowns and striped caps to 
wear. We often talked to each other and 
wondered what the white folks wanted with 
us. One day a man who could talk a little 
English, asked the captain if the white peo- 
ple were going to eat us, The captain 
laughed and said he was a fool. I never 
could tell what port we came to, for I could 
not talk English then, but the man that 

bought me and all the other children took 
us to Richmond. Your grandpa bought me 
from him and carried me home to his wife. 

***All this time I had felt very sad and 
often cried at night, when other folks 
thought I was asleep. I was always think- 
ing about my little brothers and sisters, and 
kept wishing I had gone tothe spring early, 
as mother told me to do. 

“When your grandpa bought me he 
took me home, and we went first into your 
grandma’s room, and old master picked up 
the pretty little white baby out of the cradle 
and put itin my arms. The child was used 
to black folks, and he was not a bit afraid 
of me, and he put his little white hands on 
these marks on my face and patted my 
cheeks, and at last he put up his sweet lips 
and kissed me. It ‘peared like a great load 
rolled off my heart then, and I laughed out 
loud. And then my mistis, that was your 
grandma, children, she patted my head too, 
and gave me some supper. I sat down with 
the baby in my lap, and I would eatsome, 
and he would eat some. And then mistis 
gave me a nice little bed, and I still held on 
to the baby, and we both went to sleep. 

‘After that, mistis was very good to me 
and taught me to talk English, and then she 
taught me to read, and I learned how the 
good Lord died for all. When the Bishop 
came around, mistis had me baptized along 
with her baby, and so I got used to this 
country and was happy again. When I 
Was grown up, me and my old man was mar- 
ried in mistis’ parlor, and master gave us a 
good little cabin of our own to live in, and 
I raised ten children of mistis’ and ten of my 
own. And before your grandma, my bless- 
ed mistis, died, she said, ‘Judy I want you, 
and all my children and all your children to 
meet me in heaven,” and then she went 
home to glory. 

‘**Your grandpa had died first, and after 
mistis died the black folks was divided out 
*mong the white children by drawing lots. 
But I said they could not draw no lots for 
me, for I was going with Mas’ Charles, 
cause he was mistis baby when I came in 
the family, and had put his little hands on 
my face and kissed me when my heart was 
like to break. 

‘And that was your father, children, 
and you must all grow up good like him, 
and be sure you mind your mother.’ ”’ 

Lynchburg, Va. OrrA LANGHORNE. 

seated beni 
FRENCH AND GERMAN TEACHER. 


If I could hear of a really good teacher 
of French and German,—a woman pre- 
ferred—I think I could be of some service 
to her, having had applications, from two 
different quarters, to recommend such teach- 
ers for large schools. It is essential that 
she should have a thorough colloquial as 
well as grammatical knowledge of French, 
German and English; and that she should 
have a good accent, at least in the two for- 
mer languages. If an American, she must 
have learned those languages in Europe, and 
very early in life. No others need apply; 
nor will letters be answered from persons 
not combining these qualifications. It is 
also desirable that she should have had some 
experience in teaching. T. W. H. 

P. 0. Box69, Newport, R. 1. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

“Susan Coo._ipGe,” the writer of pleas- 
ant sketches, is Susan Woolsey of New 
Haven. 

Mrs. Custer is left alone in the world, 
having neither, father, mother, brother, sis- 
ter, nor child, and now no husband. 

MME MicueE et has formally and public- 
ly objected to the subscriptions set on foot 
to erect a monument to her late husband by 
the socialist students of Paris. 

Mrs. ELeEaANoR H. Mooke, of Chester 
Springs, Chester Co., Penn., is the Princi- 
pal of the Soldier’s Orphan School, at a sal- 
ary of $1000, equal to that of a male Prin- 
cipal. 

Miss Tuurssy, now of Dr. Chapin’s 
Church, is engaged for the Tabernacle at 
the salary of $3000 a year, with a carriage 
from Williamsburg every Sunday, and her 
hotel bill paid by the church. 

Mrs. MatippA FLEeTcHER has accepted 
the invitation of many eminent citizens and 
committees to aid in the Presidential Cam- 
paign. Her already popular address, entitled 
‘Hail Columbia,” is conceded to be an able 
and entertaining review of the political sit- 
uation and a most effective Republican 
speech. 

Miss CATHERINE L. Wore, of New 
York, some time since gave $10,000 for 
founding a school for girls in Nevada, on 
condition that a like sum should be con- 
tributed by the citizens of that State. Bish- 
op Whitaker has succeeded in raising the 
required amount, and the school will soon 
open at Reno, 





Miss Bessi—é BRADWELL, the only daugh- 
ter of Hon. J. B. Bradwell, and Myra Brad 
well, of Chicago, editors of the Legal News, 
graduated last June, at the Chicago High 
School with the highest honors ever attained 
by a scholar of that institution. She de- 
livered the Valedictory Address at the Com- 
mencement, which was highly commended 
by the newspapers of the Northwest. 

Miss Boye, of Pheenix ville, Chester, Co., 
Pa., is of the firm of Boyle and Penny- 
packer, dealers in dry goods. They are 
now engaged in a very useful Restaurant and 
Bakery, and send their bread out through 
the adjoining country in a circuit of many 
miles. Pheenixville is one of the largest 
manufactories of iron of the world. In 
prosperous times there is abundant employ- 
ment for men, but few avenues are open to 
the women. Miss Boyle has set an example, 
and has proved what women can do, by 
sending wagons driven by men, over a large 
extent of country. Her bread is so excel- 
lent that she has almost a monopoly of the 
trade, and can scarcely supply the demand. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH SHEPPARD gave a re 
markable party at her old homestead near 
Flemington, New Jersey, on the 18th of 
July. The house is over a hundred years 
old, and is ina good state of preservation. 
The farm has been in possession of the fam- 
ily over a hundred years. <A deed for a 
part of it, given while New Jersey was a 
province in the reign of King George the 
Second, is still in possession of the family. 
Mrs. Sheppard is eighty years old. Her 
father was one of the signers of the Declar- 
ation of Independence. The late President 
William H. Harrison was her cousin. At 
the party were five sons,and four daughters, 
(the oldest sixty-four years, and the young- 
est forty-six,) thirty grand-children,and nine- 
teen great-grandchildren. She has been a 
good Shepherd to that flock. 

Mrs. KemMBLE, in The Atlantic Monthly 
for June, in speaking of her early acquaint- 
ance with and liking for Tennyson’s poems, 
relates the following anecdote: ‘‘Alfred 
Tennyson had only just gathered his earliest 
laurels. My brother John gave me the first 
copy of his poems I ever possessed, with a 
prophecy of his future fame and excellence 
written on the fly-leaf of it. I have never 
ceased to exult in my possession of that 
copy of the first edition of those poems, 
which became the songs of our every day 
and every hour, almost; we delighted in 
them and knew them by heart, and read 
and said them over and over again, incess- 
antly; they were our pictures, our music, 
and infinite was the scorn and indignation 
with which we received the slightest word 
of adverse criticism upon them. I remem- 
ber Mrs. Milman, one evening, at my fath- 
er’s house, challenging me laughingly about 
my enthusiasm for Tennyson, and asking 
me if Ihad read a certain severely caustic 
and condemnatory article in The Quarterly 
upon his poems. ‘Have you read it?’ said 
she; ‘it is so amusing! Shall I send it to 
you?’ ‘No, thank you,’ said I; ‘have you 
read the poems, may I ask?’ ‘I cannot say 
that I have,’ said she, laughing. ‘Oh, then,’ 
said I (not laughing,) ‘perhaps it would be 





better that I should send you those.’” 
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BOFFIN'S BOWER. 


The following is the Sixth Annual Report 
of Botlin’s Bower. A large part of this Re- 
port will be devoted to the consideration of 
the social condition of the Boston shop-girls: 
GRADES IN LABOR ACCORDING TO INTELLI- 

GENCE. 

Labor is truly one of the greatest blessings 
that God has given to his children. Thus, 
from the unlettered man who goes down 
into the coal-mine,—so dark even at noon- 
day that he is obliged to secure a lamp to 
the top of his head in order to grope his 
way out with the material which is to give 
heat alike to cottage and palace,—to the 
patient scholar who gropes his way through 
the lore of past ages to discover some gem 
of thought which will shed its light and in- 
fluence on ages yet unborn, in either situa- 
tion, life is ennobled by the discipline and 
application necessary to the performance of 
these tasks. 

RESPECTABILITY OF LABOR IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 

Labor always has been and still is respect- 
ed in New England. Inspite of her ‘‘rock- 
bound coasts and barren soil,” she has al- 
ways been conspicuous for the great varie- 
ty of her industries. Probably nowhere 
else is there so large a field for skilled fe- 
male labor. Nowhere do irtelligence and 
inventive power do more to supply the 
place of mere physical strength than here, 
where, by the subdivision of labor, not only 
excellence is acquired, but many operations 
requiring mere muscular force and monoto- 
nous repetition are performed more rapid- 
ly, and with greater uniformity, than they 
could be done by hand. 

SKILLED LABOR, AND ITS REMUNERATION, 

Thus, for instance, a large clothing-house 
procures a wonderful man, the outgrowth 
of this very period, and a peculiar genius, 
as will be seen. His salary is three times 
the amount of that of an ordinary governor 
of a State. He designs patterns of every 
style and of the most exquisite description. 
He takes the ugly, decrepit, shad-shaped, 
slab-sided, bow-backed man, and makes him 
over into a perfect Count D'Orsay. 

From his position, he wields from two to 
six hundred pairs of hands as effectively as 
if they were attached to his own shoulders. 
He organizes, drills, and perfects the em- 
ployees, and, in many cases, discovers in 
them latent talents which are not lost sight 
of by their employers. 

CONDITION OF SHOP-GIRLS. 

In such establishments, girls are paid so 
high wages, that they cannot be induced to 
go elsewhere, and are treated with the cour- 
tesy and respect to which their skill and 
usefulness entitle them in the estimation 
of their employers. 

PROSPECTS OF POOR CHILDREN. 

Even the poor children who are being 
taken down the harbor to-day, side by side 
with the children of the contributors to the 
fund for that purpose, will many of them 
eventually supply these places; and although 
they do not have the advantages of leisure, 
books, pictures, music, and other means of 
culture and comfort which belong to the 
wealthy, still they may be a credit to them- 
selves and the community by engaging in 
some one of these industrial pursuits, which 
will have a tendency to make them both or- 
derly and self-supporting, at the same time 
removing them from the dangerous classes 
in the community. 

MENTAL IMPROVEMENT OF SHOP-GIRLS, 

Many shop-girls do not lose sight of the 
opportunities which are afforded them in 
our cities, by means of public libraries, of 
improving their mental condition. Every 
leisure moment of their evenings is occupied 
by useful reading, sometimes amid surround- 
ings, and under circumstances, of a most 
disheartening character. 

THE POOR SHOP-GIRL AND HER HOME. 

Those shop-girls who, from lack of skill 
or knowledge of their peculiar occupation, 
are paid but a meagre salary, often are 
obliged to live in quarters, if it may be call- 
ed living, which their more intelligent com- 

anions would shrink from in disgust. 

oe to the shop-girl who is so unfortunate 
as to become the inmate of a tenement- 
house! Few comparatively, however, are 
reduced to such extremes. Let us imagine 
a girl of this kind; but there are hundreds 
of real cases. Fatigued from the long day’s 
labor, she has found her way back through 
the narrow and crooked street to the old 
rookery; and climbing up three flights of 
steep stairs, over a drunken man who is ly- 
ing across the second landing, she at last 
reaches her little room, enters it, and lights 
her dimly-burning kerosene-lamp. Scarcely 
is this done, when the outcries from the 
room across the entry startle her for a mo- 
ment. The loud, angry tones of a female 
tell her it is the old woman who is again 
beating her husband. She dares not inter- 
fere; for the penalty might be a black eye. 
Soon the cries of frightened children, start- 
led from their slumbers, join in to complete 
the bedlam of sound. 

No wonder that she steals down to the 
street with its brilliant spectacle, and, if 
she feels light-hearted, laughs a little louder 
than usual, and appears somewhat boister- 
ous with her female companions; it is only 
the evil YY which will condemn her; for 
beneath all this show of cheerfulness, you 
will still find the earnest, anxious, over-task- 
ed, and often over-tried soul. Only the 
love of right, and the hate of wrong, can 
make her content with her trials and suffer- 
ings. 

MAGNITUDE OF THE WORK DONE BY SHOP. 
GIRLS. 

The magnitude of the work done by Bos- 
ton shop-girls can only be estimated when 
we consider that the products of their skill 
and industry are sought after in the most 
distant parts of the world,—in India, China, 
Africa, and Japan. The white-vest trade 
alone gives employment to hundreds of this 
class. The girls employed on this work 
never touch colored work all the year round, 
since it Is necessary to keep their hands as 
delicate as white satin. This constitutes a 
special department in all of the large cloth- 
ing-establishments; and so highly is Boston 
stock prized, retailers display a card in their 





windows,—‘‘Made by Macullar, Williams, 


& Parker, ’ or ‘‘Isaac Fenno & Co.,” ‘‘Whit- 
ten, Burdett, & Young,” ‘‘Miner, Beal & 


Hackett,” &c. 

The dry-goods trade has its artisan-gener- 
al, to whom the ladies are very much in- 
debted. The customer can give her order 
for every article of clothing she wears, ex- 
cept her shoes, by passing from one depart- 
ment to another by means of the elevator; 


and one would suppose that the trophies of 


the universe were gathered together here for 
her to select from. The attendants know 
what she wants better than she knows how 
to ask for it, so skilled are they in making 
up an outfit. Household goods, from the 
lace curtains and gorgeous carpets to the 
mop-cloth, are included; and all these can 
be despatched at the shortest notice to the 
most remote parts of the country, without 
any further trouble to the purchaser. Even 
the waterproof cloak in which Jeff. Davis 
was disguised when he was captured, came 


from a Boston furnishing-house, and was | 


made for Mrs. Davis by a Boston shop-girl. 
RESTAURANT-GIRLS 


Next in importance to shop-girls are those 
who tend in restaurants. The change from 
boarding-houses to lodging-houses for work- 
ing-people, and the fact that so many busi- 
ness men dine in town, and reside in the 
suburbs, has made a demand for upwards 
of five hundred restaurants or eating-houses 
employing altogether about two thousand 
waiter-girls. The neat and intelligent ap- 
pearance, and discreet and decorous con- 
duct, of these young women, together with 
their efficient service, have deservedly at- 
tracted the attenticn and admiration of 
strangers visiting the ‘‘Hub.” Many in- 
ducements have been offered them to ‘‘go 
West,” South, to Washington, or Califor- 
nia. They generally refuse all such over- 
tures, even those incladieg the prospect of 
‘getting likely husbands.” Women will 
never distinguish themselves as pioneers, 
consequently they are in no danger of be- 
ing tramps. Asa fitting tribute to them, I 
would add the statement of a gentleman 
who has been in the business for thirty 
years, and observed its workings in all of 
the large cities of the United States, who 
avers that no approach can be made to the 
excellence of the Boston waiter-girls. Asa 
proprietor, he had occasion to discharge 
only one girl in fourteen years for misde- 
meanor, although the allurements thrown 
around them would seem, in many instances, 
to be almost irresistible. 

TAILORESSES. 

In regard to tailoresses, the statement of 
a foreman is, that in seventeen years, having 
in his employ from two to six hundred girls, 
only three cases of intemperance came un- 
der his notice. A foreman in a dry-goods 
house also adds his testimony, that in ten 
years, with an equal number under his 
charge, only one case occurred where a girl 
was discharged for misconduct, and that 
was at the request of the help. 

“A POOR GIRL HAS NOTHING BUT HER 

CHARACTER.” 

The statement that ‘‘a poor girl has noth- 
ing but her character” is stereotyped in 
their vocabulary. They can work, endure 
hardships, and forego pleasure; but ‘‘good 
company, or none,” is the motto for them. 
I consider it my duty to give this topic par- 
ticular attention, since a persistent effort 
has been made to establish the idea that 
‘factories and shops are not only hotbeds 
of vice, but their attachés are rendered untit 
for wives and mothers.”” Moreover, their 
industries are taxed to maintain reformato- 
ry institutions for a dissolute class with 
which they have too often beer confounded. 
There is but little or no distinction made 
between the pure minded, conscientious 
girl, who would suffer death in defence of 
her virtue, as the list of martyrs of this 
kind during the last twelve years will amp- 
ly verify, and the wanton who barters her- 
self for more money than she is worth, and, 
because she is too mean to be counted with 
the class to which she belongs, enters the 
work-shop for a pittance, no matter how 
small, so that she can ‘‘take the curse off.” 
It is an outrage for the girls who have noth- 
ing but honest work to depend on to have 
to compete with such an element. 

SOCIAL LIFE OF THE SHOP-GIRL. 

In regard to the social life of the shop- 
girl, many we found to have come from the 
country with their families, either from 
economy, or to preserve the sanctity of the 
home unimpaired. From the books of 
foremen in different establishments in this 
city, it appears, that, in every hundred 
shop-girls, fifty live at home, and the re- 
mainder in boarding-houses or in lodging- 
houses. In the latter case, they take their 
meals outside. Twenty-five of those who 
live at home are assisted by a reduction of 
board, care in sickness, &c. Thirteen help 
to support others. Thus the advantages of 
living at home are substantially recognized 
and rewarded. 

From the number of letters received at 
the ‘‘Bower,” in regard to the condition, 
aims, occupations, and opportunities for 
advancement afforded the working-women 
of Boston, it is quite evident that there is 
great necessity for information on_ this 
point. The following list of occupations 
of shop-girls has been collected by me with 
considerable difficulty, and will be found 
of great value to those interested in social 
science statistics. 

VARIOUS CRAFTS AND OCCUPATIONS OF 
THOSE KNOWN AS SHOP-GIRLS. 
Artificial flowers. Artificial limbs. Bookbinding. 
Bookkeeping. Bonnet-frame making. Braid-wind- 
ers. Bugle-trimming. Bunting and flag making. 
Ssoeeas chairs. Carriage trimming. C - 
making and upholstering. Cigar-making. Copying. 
Cloud and necklace making. Confectioners. Cro- 
cheting. Crape-folding. Dressmaking. Drawing on 
glass. Doll-dressing. Drugs and medicines. Elastic- 
making. Frame-gilding. Fringe-making. Feather- 
curlers. Feather-duster makers. Grave-clothing mak- 
ers. Glove-making. Harness making. Hair-work. Hat 
and cap making. Hammock making. Hose-making. 
Jute and switches. Ladies’ furnishing-goods. Leather- 
workers. Lithographing. Lace-making. Mannufac- 
turers of clothing. Millinery. Machine-sewing. 

le-makers. Porte-monnaies and fancy articles. 
Paper boxes and collars. Pannier and corset makers- 

acy. Press-feeders. Proof-reading. Pattern. 
makers. Packing glass and crockery. Phsteavenh- 
ing. Preserving flowers. Pickling. Quilting. Rub- 
ber-work. Rosette and necktie ing. Shoes (sew- 
ing, &c.), Shawl-strap makers. Saleswomen. Stamp- 


ing embroidery. Shirt-makers. Straw-sewers.  Sil- 
ver-burnishers. Suspender-makers. Tent and awn- 
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ing making. Type-setting. Toy-makers. Theatri- 
cal costume-makers, Tassel-makers. Umbrella and 
parasol makers Wax-workers. Worsted knitting. 

The above list comprises seventy distinet 
occupations, many of which are still fur- 
ther subdivided. In addition to this, there 
is an army of little girls, from seven to ten 
years old, who pick out bastings, run of er- 
rands, and act as cash-girls. The whole 
number of shop-girls is estimated at thirty 
thousand, or nearly one-tenth of the entire 
population of our city. Many of the 
above occupations have a very short season; 
but the girls change from one thing to 
another in different seasons of the year. 
Spring and fall are the busiest seasons. In 


the summer, some of them go to the sea- | 
| shore or the mountains as table-girls. In 


winter, some of them find occupations at 
home. This variety in their occupation has 
an excellent effect on them, both as regards 
their health and mental condition. 

ARE SHOP-GIRLS SELF-SUPPORTING. 


The idea of becoming a charge or burden 
to the city or State, during sickness, or 
from lack of work, is dreaded to such an 
extent that it almost seems _ incredible. 
But very few shop-girls, consequently, will 
be found inmates of our hospitals or poor- 
houses. In regard to the former institutions, 
I um able to give much more exact informa- 
tion than has hitherto been published on 
this subject. At my request, the following 
statistics have been kindly furnished me by 
a distinguished physician of this city, for 
several years superintendent of the Boston 
Dispensary, and admitting physician to the 
Boston City Hospital:— 

Boston, Aug. 1. 1876, 
Miss JENNIE COLLINS:— 

In your note requesting me to give you some statis- 
tics in regard to health of the working-women pur- 
suing different occupations in Boston, you make par- 
ticular mention of shop-girls. Are they more liable 
to sickness than the other classes? My general im- 
pression is that they are not. In order to give you 
pond may information on this point, I have con- 
sulted the Annual Reports of the City Hospital for 
the last nine years, and tabulated the results of my 
investigations, as follows:— 

Total number and occupation of women treated in the 
City Hospital, Boston, during a period of nine years. 


Domestics, 4,903 | 
Cooks, BA fp ccrecce teres 5,037 
Housekeepers, 1,409 + 1.884 
Housewives, ina alia ail 4 
Seamstresses, 5741 683 
Tailoresses, a Coe eee ne meee 
No occupation, or unknown, .............-6.04 382 
EEE. ccdcnddvcastevaestensedeecncexeesene 334 
NED oss vcccensencesssscresecereeesiseeess 209 
PE S<cadeteckivee  euneebenwecessaxesay 232 
Cp apedendtrecsddcceccendssuerssasasies 210 
EE. haub necbaddeudeeract bddbesteeesbennts 58 
NN cu pid be a eedbbaneaeeaannathee ee 9,119 


It will be seen, that, of those classed as domestics 
and housekeepers, there is seventy-six per cent. or 
three-fourths of the whole number of female patients. 

There were only seven and one-half per cent in the 
class of seamstresses. 

Those having no occupation amount to four per 
cent. 

There were only three per cent of shop-girls, three 
of nurses, two of children, and half of one per cent of 
teachers. : 

It will be seen, that as the intelligence of the class 
or their social condition becomes more elevated, so 
the number of those dependent on public charity or 
hospital treatment during sickness is steadily dimin- 
ished. 

We have heard much on all sides, of late years, 
about shop-girls, Is it not to their credit, that we 
find so few of them inmates of our medical institu- 
tions? The fact is, that a great mistake has been 
made in regard to this large class in our community. 
Who are the shop-girls? One thing is very certain, 
that they are not the down-trodden masses, who 
through ignorance, poverty, and disease, have become 
a burden upon our almshouse, our hospitals, and, 
worst of all, those iustitutions for the punishment of 
vice, where misery is accumulated, and moral degra- 
dation becomes a common spectacle. 

Such are the moral pest-houses, created, not by the 
intelligent, industrious, enterprising, economizing, 
and thrifty shop-girl, but by those who, by ignorance 
or vice, occupy positions where none of these qualities 
seem to be actually needed or even desirable; where 
brain is at a discount, and muscle is in the ascend- 
ency. There is something inevitable about all this, 
however deplorable it may be in the eyes of many 
would-be reformers. 

Statistics in social matters are often a great obsta- 
cle to our preconceived ideas. The brain and the 
muscle element will each find its proper level in 
society, however much we may try to divert them 
from their uatural channels. 

With much respect, 
Howarp F. Damon, M. D. 

P. S.—I have just received a copy of the ‘Twelfth 
Annual Report of the Boston City Hospital,’ and 
look with interest to see if the statistics in regard to 
women still present the same remarkable features 
noticed above. 

FEMALES TREATED IN BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL, 

Children, 17; domestics, 659; governesses, 6; house- 
keepers, 218: housewives, 167; nurses, 41; seamstresses, 
37; school-girls, 43; shop-girls, 31; tailoresses, 19; 
teachers, 3; teachers of music, 11; unknown, 11; and 
total, 1,263. 

Over fifty per cent of the cases are domestics, while 
less than three per cent are shop-girls. Indeed, this 
speaks well both for the health and self-supporting 
condition of Boston shop-girls. 

Respectfully yours, 
Howarp F. Damon, M. D. 
WHAT BOSTON MERCHANTS DID FOR THE 
SHOP-GIRLS. ° 

The gratifying condition of our girls is 
not by any means an accident. Fifteen 
years ago, the complaint, ‘‘What shall we 
do with the seventy-five thousand aimless 
and anxious women which Massachusetts 
has in excess of men?” was so urgent, that 
Gov. Andrew actually went so far as to take 
practical steps to have them colonized in the 
Far West in order to relieve the old Com- 
monwealth of its dreadful incumbrance. 
Fortunately, just then, a class of young, 
clear-sighted, vigorous, enterprising men, 
entered commercial life. They believed 
that the wisest kind of economy was to en- 
courage and ennoble the industrial arts. 
In accordance with this faith, they looked 
into every interest that concerned the wel- 
fare of these girls, and considered it a part 
of their business success to make them pros- 
perous and happy. Unfortunately for the 
nation, their policy was neither understood 
nor appreciated by a class of wealthy peo- 
ple who had retired from business, and were 
living on their interest-money, which came 
to them, like the rain and the sunshine, 
without any effort of their own. 

Up to 1873, real estate, factories, railroads 
and banks yielded a princely revenue. Then 
this class began to retrench, and to talk pov- 
erty; and, small as its number was, it has 
worked its ruin as unmistakably as the few 
leaders of the South made our civil war 
possible. Inconsequence of all this, alarge 
number of women are already, or will be- 
fore long be, thrown out of employment. 
Only the more skillful and experienced will 
be retained. 

Business hours at the Bower are from 9 
A. M., to 6 Pp. M., daily. 

From May 30, 1875, to May 30, 1876, 
seven hundred and sixty-six names of wo- 
men and girls were recorded in the books. 





’ 





| possible for them to get warm. 





During the same period, seven hundred and 
thirty employers registered their names. 
sixty-one applications from girls came by 
letter, and two huncred and seventy-five 
applications from employers. 

Girls coming to the clty without money or 
friends have been taken in and given a home 
until work was found forthem. So desti- 
tute have they been, in some instances, 
that it was found necessary to supply them 
with articles of clothing. 

No remuneration is ever made for servi- 
ces of any description rendered by me at the 
Bower. 

No estimate can be put upon the value of 
such a place to girls who come from cold, 
cheerless lodging-rooms, and suffering from 
the effects of low diet. They shiver, and 
crouch close to each other, as if it was im- 
Their blood 
becomes so impoverished, that, in some 
cases, sickness is sure to follow, and, in 
others, temptations that require superhu- 
man power to resist. Women are expected 
to pay as they go; therefore, when they have 
no money, they are without the necessaries 
of health and comfort. 

The free dinners were served every day, at 
twelve o'clock, commencing January 11th, 
and ending April Ist. A good supply of 
meats, vegetables, and fruit, was spread be- 
fore them; and not a single working-girl 
was obliged to go hungry in this city last 
winter. The number ranged from sixty- 
five to eighty-five at the noon meals. Hun- 
gry people were fed at all hours; and food 
was sent to children, old people, and the 
sick. To see them seated at the table gave 
me more pleasure than to have seen the 
Duke Alexis, King Kalikua, or Dom Pedro 
in their places. 

My sincere thanks are due to the ladies 
and gentlemen who worked so zealously for 
the Fair, the proceeds of which enabled me 
to furnish the free dinners: President, Hon. 
Frank W. Bird: Treasurer, George A. Ba- 
con; Secretary, Miss UrsulaCushman. La- 
dies who took part at the tables, Miss Mary 
R. Bird, Mrs. Calvin Torrey, Mrs. E. H. 
Smith, Mrs. Charles Codman, of Neponset, 
Mrs. William B. Smart, Mrs. Bright, Mrs. 
Merrill, Mrs. Harry McClannin, Mrs. M. V. 
Lincoln, Miss Anna Oliver, Mrs. 8. M. 
Waldron, Mrs. C. H. Carter, Mrs. John Bel- 
tair, Mrs. Harry Frost, including several 
others whose names did not appear on the 
committee; also Mr. Harry McClannin, busi- 
ness manager of the Boston Theater. 

Warden Chamberlin of the Charlestown 
State Prison, called the attention of the men 
to the fact that many of their relatives might 
be the beneficiaries of the Fair, to which 
they responded by giving twenty-two dol- 
lars in small sums, earned in the solitude 
of their cells, and « hundred and fifty dol- 
lars’ worth of most wonderful workman- 
ship, in the shape of useful and fancy arti- 
cles executed by themselves. 

Miss M. E. More, of 32 Winter Street, 
manufacturer of infants’ wardrobes, con- 
tributed the material for a baby’s robe val- 
ued at twenty-five dollars; and four young 
girls gave the work, accomplishing it in the 
time they needed for rest. 

My thanks are due to Mr. William H. 
Butman of the Boston Advertiser office, for 
his happy representation on canvas of the 
genial Mr. Boffin, the patron saint of the 
**Bower,” in his interview withthe ‘‘literary 
man” Silas Wegg. 

My thanks are also due to Lowell B. His- 
cock ‘of the Quincy Market, for his valuable 
services in purchasing my meats and vege- 
tables for the free dinners. 

The founders of the ‘‘Bower” are:— 


Macullar, Williams, & Parker.... $100 00 
Jordan, Marsh & Co............ 100 00 
BeaGG PORNO @ UO... .04. 00000008 100 00 
REOUST Ts, DUONG, ceescscessceens 100 00 
Oliver Ditson & Co.............. 100 00 
Serre errr es 140 00 
Voted from a Charitable Society.. 200 00 
Hogg, Brown. & Taylor......... 50 00 
| Ree er ee 50 00 
i Ws celcticctencacases 50 00 
George C. Richardson & Co...... 50 00 
Charles E. Jenkins.............. 50 00 
Mrs Osgood, Boston Highlands. . . 50 00 
Subscribed in care of Macullar, 
Williams, & Parker......... 117 00 
RM Gach chs in deasheee hs (240 4% 30 00 
George Sampson.......... Petee 80 00 
EE ceo has Kioscancd vere kensas 30 00 
Shepard & Norwell.............. 25 00 
George R. Withington........... - 25 00 
SN ae SAS ECO RNa Anse Cork KEEES 20 00 
MO Serre ere 20 00 
OS § 3 PPR rerrrrer err eee 20 00 
BNE. TEE ko sctecceearaseees 20 00 
es ie Oe Ms ov ae deece songs sun 20 00 
Sunday School, through Frank 
errr re 5 00 
Little Mamie Carlton, from fair. . 2 60 
Donations from one to ten dollars 31 00 
Mrs. Samuel Hooper............ 20 00 
cisasacekessvessesnts $1,555 60 
EXPENDITURES. 
cnc de-id Sa aeee eee e re RaKe $962 50 
Salary to Assistant.............. 313 00 
ES APP rere eree 125 00 
Ry rer ere Cre 11 00 
a. PRELECEP ORT Ee Tee Te ee 40 00 
Incidentals and Personals........ 104 10 
J eee ere $1,555 60 
Money received for Free dinners, 
Proceeds from Fair......... $825 00 
EXPENDITURES. 
Meats, vegetables, groceries, &c.. $740 00 
OS GANS ee OR ere 60 00 
Kitchen utensils. ...........++++- 25 00 
:,. SPrerrr rere rr rere $825 00 


DONATIONS RECEIVED. 

Edward T. Cowdrey, 1 barrel of pickles; 
Miss Mary Shannon of Newton, several bar- 
rels of apples; George K. Withington, 815 
Tremont Street, ten loaves of «rated bread 
every day; J. A. Caswell, Charlestown, 1 
can of milk daily; Fred. W. 8. May, several 
boxes nice vegetables. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, I would invite the fair- 
minded and intelligent portion of this com- 
munity to consider the faulty and wasteful 
system of giving assistance to the poor. 

1. Are not all of our large charitable in- 
stitutions fashioned after models from the 





old monarchies in different climates, and 
applicable to people of dissimilar tastes, 
temperaments, aims, and aspirations in 
life’ 

2. Are not their food, diseases, surround- 
ings, and mental condition, unlike our 
own? 

3. Are we not fostering pernicious habits, 
by supporting institutions for which there 
would be little necessity, did we not help 
to propagate the evil by our lavish expendi- 
tures? 

4. Does not the prosperity of these in- 
stitutions necessarily depend upon the deg- 
radation of the masses? 

5. Should not something be done to en- 
courage the honest, intelligent, hard-work- 
ing, self-sacrificing shop-girl, who, by her 
industry and economy, is not only self-sup- 
porting when in health, but with Christian 
charity divides her earnings with her com- 
panions when they are in sickness and dis- 
tress, or shares the long watches of the 
night at their bedside, to return to her 
day’s work with wearied limbs and aching 
head, yet satisfied in her own soul for the 
act of sisterly kindness she has performed? 
Will there not be a large account to her 
credit? 

JENNIE COLLINS. 

Boffin’s Bower, 1031 Washington Street. 
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SUFFRAGE AND PROHIBITION IN NEW 
YORK. 





Epirors JouRNAL:—The New York 
State Prohibitory Convention occurred 
about the same time as did the Massa 
chusetis Prohibition Convention. You sent 
me a resolution, some time before that Con- 
vention, to be presented at Syracuse, and I 
took care to send it to a prominent Suffra- 
gist who was a delegate, and who was ex- 
pected to attend the convention, but, in 
consequence of illness in his family, as I 
afterwards learned, he did not attend. 

The question of Woman Suffrage came up 
at that convention and was warmly dicussed. 
Some of the old fogies tried to rule it out, 
but did not quite succeed, and it came in 
on a minority report. One or two, who at- 
tended, say that what that convention need- 
ed was a few more women, who, knowing 
their rights, could publicly state them and 
insist upon them. 

If the women of the country could be 
prevailed upon to ask for the ballot they 
would have it given them. I often think 
that the men as aclass are more ready to 
concede this right than the women are to 
ask it. The women have so long been trod- 
den upon, and are so much in the habit of 
leaning upon others, that, generally, they 
seem not to care for any further privileges 
than they already possess. What the wo- 
men need to bring them out and give them 
courage to face the opposition to their 
equal Suffrage is some great and absorbing 
issue, which, while it appeals to their sense 
of right, also appeals to their sympathy. 
Such an issue is furnished in the great pro- 
hibition reform. Thousands of women 
throughout the country have suffered in con- 
sequence of the intemperance of some mem- 
ber or members of their families, and they 
feel that there is a great wrong existing. 
Tell those women that by voting for the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic they help 
remove the temptation to intemperance—the 
poisonous cup from those they love—and 
the whole strength of those women’s souls 
will be aroused to meet the demand. 

I have heard a great many women say: 
“I don't care anything about any more 
rights than I have. I don’t see the use of 
going to the polls and making a show of 
myself. But if, by voting, I could help 
shut up the whisky shops, I would be will- 
ing to vote.”” That there are noble excep- 
tions to this general rule, we know—women 
who see other issues than the temperance 
one, and who are laboring in an intelligeut 
manner to hasten the glorious day when 
Woman, vested with all her God-given pow- 
er, shall wield it not only in closing the 
whisky hells but all other dens of vice and 
iniquity which are fostered and supported 
by corrupt man rule. Just let the women 
of the country know that they have a great 
issue before them which demands their bal- 
lot and they will respond. As long as Suf- 
frage papers work with either of the old 
parties we can not hope for concessions in 
that direction, for along time to come at 
least. Some great and appalling revolution 
is yet to come, before men, or women either, 
will awake to perform their whole duty and 
then perform it in the defense of dear life and 
home itself. Were Christians, as a class, 
ready to do their whole duty, our nation 
might be saved great peril and muclr blood- 
shed. But they will not wake until it is too 
late to escape the calamity. 

However, all this is no excuse for you or 
me not to work. Iam ready to do, and be 
sacrificed if need be, to further the cause of 
God and humanity. If there is ever an op- 
portunity for women to vote, I shall be one 
of the first who will claim that privilege. 
You can not doubt that, when I tell you 
that two years ago, accompanied by a few 
other women, I labored at the polls (and ef- 
fectually) to win temperance votes. 

At our county convention, preceding the 
New York State Prohibition Convention, 
three women were present, myself one of 
the number, and participated in all the 
transactions of the meeting. Also, in the res- 
olutions adopted at that meeting, Woman 
Suffrage was strongly recommended and the 
request cordially made that all women in 
favor of prohibition should attend our pri- 


—— 
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mary meetings and take an egual part in 
transaction of business. 

You will find no party so universally in 
favor of Woman Suffrage as the Prohibi- 
tionists. Especially in this country are they 
enthusiastic. Whenever the subject is 
brought up in our meetings itis cheered and 
applauded roundly. Perhaps this is why I 
think Woman has only to demand ber rights 
to have them. And I might state as anoth- 
er reason for this belief, the gentlemanly 
and deferential respect given us ladies at the 
polls two years ago. 

My heart is with you. We will work to- 
gether for humanity. Fraternally, c. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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THE FOUNDER OF WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 





Less than twenty years ago Mr. Henry F. 
Durant was the most distinguished lawyer 
in miscellaneous practice in Boston. He 
had succeeded to very much of the business 
of Rufus Choate, then recently deceased, 
and, though by no means the eloquent man 
that was Mr. Choate, he was more fertile in 
expedients for gaining cases, and was more 
seldom defeated. Many great cases, and 
more hard cases, were put into his hands to 
conduct, and his reputation in the manage- 
ment of the most desperate criminal trials 
was beyond what almost any one’s had ever 
been at our bar. His income was enormous, 
and in the midst of this flush of prosperity, 
he chanced upon a suit in which he made a 
colossal fortune at one stroke. It was a 
case in which was involved some patent or 
appliance connected with the manufacture 
of India rubber blankets. He gained the 
case and took his pay in India rubber stock. 
It was plain this was to be good property, 
and Mr. Durant was so convinced of it that, 
in connection with a few other gentlemen, 
he purchased all the rubber blanket stock 
in the country, and held in his hands the 
patent essential to the manufacturer, be- 
sides right on the heels of this the war broke 
out, and brought with it a call for India 
rubber blankets for the army that was al- 
most without limit. 

Money rolled in upon Mr. Durant in im- 
mense sums as the result. He was still in 
the midst of his large practice, which he 
would not have continued to hold in any 
case. But now occurred an event which 
wrought a complete revolution in the man, 
and changed the entire course of his life. 
His son, an interesting young man to whom 
he was devotedly attached, suddenly died. 
The father was deeply affected, and with 
the occurrence the world seemed to have 
lost all its attractions to him. He left his 
old course of life as completely as ever did 
the devotee of Catholicism who vows him- 
self toa monastic seclusion. Mr. Durant 
united with the Orthodox Congregationalist 
Church, of his nighborhood, and began him- 
self the life of an evangelist. Never was a 
man more earnest, or more devoted. Aband- 
oning the law forever, and retaining his 
connection with business only to obtain 
money for Christian ends, he has labored 
early and late since that period—for now 
several years—in Christian work. He lec- 
tures and preaches whenever there is a call 
for him, and he gives his time to missiona- 
ry effort often when not speaking. He has 
not that power as a speaker that would be 
expected from one whose fame was so high 
at the bar; he is hardly as eloquent and im- 
pressive, indeed, as the ordinary clergyman; 
but of his earnestness and sincerity no one 
can see him and doubt. 

A few years ago he projected Wellesley 
College, so well pictured and described in 
the magazine referred to. It has cost an 
immense sum of money—how much more 
than a million I hesitate to state—all of 
which, I think, has come from Mr. Durant’s 
private purse. He has put the price of in- 
struction very low, that it may reach those 
of moderate means. Indeed, it is plain that 
it cannot meet its many expenses without 
large drafts upon his fortune unless others 
come in to aid him. The educational fea- 
ture for women, I have heard, was suggest - 
ed by his wife, who is one of the most in- 
telligent and philanthropic ladies in the 
state, and has held oftice on commissions by 
appointment from our governor. The re- 
ligious feature is Mr. Durant’s own hobby, 
and you may be sure will not be neglected. 
It is meant that the institution will be equal 
to any college in the state. The only criti- 
cism I have ever made upon it is that the 
study overtaxes the female frame; but this 
must always be the case where the effort 
is made to induce women to rival men.— 
Hartford Courant. 
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WOMEN OF THE CENTURY. 


A new and attractive book for the times, 
entitled Women of the Century; by Phebe 
A. Hanaford, author of “Life of Abraham 
Lincoln,” “Life of George Peabody,” ‘‘Life 
of Charles Dickens,” ‘‘From Shore to 
Shore,” etc., is soon to appear. Its pro- 
Spectus says: 

“Every nation owes much to its women. 
History shows that the advancement of any 
nation is marked by the progress of its wo- 
men, and therefore social, literary, and pro- 
fessional life in America may be clearly ex- 
hibited by a fair statement of the character- 
istics, labors and successes of the women 
who have become in any way notable dur- 
ing the century, which limits the history of 





the United States. As Centennial obser- 
vances have already begun and will continue 
and culminate during the year 1876, the 
publisher of this book presents it as meet- 
inga demand of thetimes. It will be found 
of varied interest, and is designed to be ac 
curate and reliable, replete with fact rather 
than fancy, a retrospect at once praise-wor- 
thy and inspiring, leading the American 
people to hope that the new century will 
open with brilliant prospects, from the large 
number of its women still living who are 
active in good works and noble reforms, 
giving the fair spring-time promise of the 
coming centuries in which a glorious har- 
vest shall be garnered, while women and 
the race advance towards high moral, intel- 
lectual, and even physical development. 
The race isa unit as regards its needs and 
aims, and whatever helps woman, helps man 
also. This book is not prepared with a view 
to advocate Woman Suffrage, or even reli- 
gion in any of its sectarian forms, but is 
simply a history as complete as possible, of 
women who have helped largely to make 
our first century glorious, and is therefore 
suited to all classes, to men and women of 
all sects, and of varying religious and politi- 
cal opinions. 

“One of the principal features of the 
work will be sketches of ‘The Wives of the 
Presidents.’ It is fitting that the ladies 
who have presided at the. ‘Republican 
Court,’ at Washington, should have a place 
in the book. The design and scope of the 
volume will include women distinguished 
in all the various callings in which they 
have taken a part—arranged under differ- 
ent heads, viz: ‘Women of the Revolution,’ 
‘Literary,’ ‘Female Poets.’ ‘Artists,’ ‘Wo- 
men of Faith,’ ‘Preachers,’ ‘Singers,’ ‘Heroic 
Women,’ ‘Women of the War,’ ‘Educators,’ 
‘Missionaries,’ etc. The whole will form a 
library in itself—an Hncyelopedia of Ameri- 
can Women. The author's position upon re- 
formatory and theological questions, is too 
well known to allow the thought that what- 
ever she regards as truth will suffer at her 
hands, in fact the character of the book pre- 
cluds controversy, and to a large degree 
difference of opinion. The author's abili- 
ty is unquestioned, and the publisher is con- 
fident that the book is worthy of a place in 
every household in the country. 

— oe 


A CHANGE OF NAME, 





Epirors JourNAaL:—Mrs. Kent Mason 
the well known popular ‘‘Temperance” lec- 
turer of New Hampshire was married June 
24, in the Tabernacle Church Yarmouth, N. 
8., to Rev. A. H. Clayton, of Sheffield, 
England. 

The name of ‘‘Mrs. Kent Mason” will long 
be remembered in our provinces for the 
good work she has done, especially in urg- 
ing our women up to work for God and hu- 
manity. We trust her labors will be none 
the less now that she is a wife. We feel 
sure they will not, as her husband fully be- 
lieves in Woman's equal right to work for 
humanity. A READER. 

Dorchester, New Brunswick. 


—— > . -_ 
A PUBLIC ASSASSINATION. 





Of all assassinations of character by public 
investigation, that from which an unfortu- 
nate young woman, who died in Boston 
lately under a surgical operation, and 
whose case has been inquired into by a cor- 
oner, seem to have been the worst. The 
average curoner has been a by-word ever 
since Shakespeare's time, but even by ‘‘crow- 
ner’s quest law,’’such an abuse of justice as 
this has not lately been seen. It is stated 
that the coroner had a quarrel with the wo- 
man at whose house the operation took 
place, and that this whole scandal has 
grown out of that,—but, however this may 
be, it seems certain that there was no suftic- 
ient excuse for the publicity given to the 
proceedings in the case. The public needs 
to be informed in certain directions, even at 
the risk of scandalous exposure, but this 
does not seem to have Deen a case in point. 
—Springfield Republican. 


“HUMOROUS. 


Baleful Practices.—Dealing in wool. 








When you bury animosity, never mind 
putting up a tombstone, 

A sister of Spurgeon has entered the pul- 
pit. Women have been known before now 
to spur John. 

Mr. O’Leary challenges any man to walk. 
Who wants to walk? Let him walk him- 
self, if he wants walking. 

The young man who gets up early these 
cool, delicious mornings to practice on the 
organ has a large circle of acquaintances, 
but no friends.—Brooklyn Argus. 

Geography and Finance.—Lady Visitor 
(examining the school)—‘‘What’s the capi- 
tal of Turkey?” Bright Little Scholar— 
‘Please 'M, it ain’t got none—its bankrup’!” 
—Punch. 


‘Isn't that a beautiful piece of music?” 
said one of Mrs. Clogger’s boarders, as she 
turned from the piano. 

“I like it very much,” replied Jones; 
‘particularly those long rests that occur 
through it.” 


That Congregationalist’s little boy was 
badly to blame, when he went to an Episco- 
pal Church for the first time to hear his 
uncle preach, for exclaiming, as the minis- 
ter came out in his white robes, ‘‘Papa, 
does Uncle Joseph sleep here?’ 








“You cannot keep me down,” shouted a 
somewhat windy orator, at a public meet- 
ing; “‘though I may be pressed below the 
waves I rise again; you will find that I come 
to the surface, gentlemen.” ‘*Yes,” said 
an old whaler in the audience, ‘‘you come 
to the surface to blow.” 


Preventive of Hydrophobia in Dogs. 
—Boil three table-spoonfuls of salt and an 
ounce of carbolic powder in a pint of 
water; squeeze in a lemon, and then let a bit 
of meat simmer in the mixture to give it an 
attractive taste. Take out the meat, and 
put the liquor in a cool place. Then, while 
the remedy is cooling, lead the dog out be- 
hind the barn and shoot him between the 
eyes with a Remington rifle. One pint of 
the liquor will be found enough for one 
hundred dogs. 


Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


Solong and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
onlldren. 3m30 

G2 Preserve this notice. 

DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 

and Retreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmat 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
larsamonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
lyl4 Medical Director. 
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PORTRAANS 
465 WASHINGTON ST- 
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Any shade of any color, on all sorts of fabrics, and 
hundreds of fancy articles, can be had with each 
package of LEAMON’s ANILINE Dyes.—No other dyes 
are so strong, brilliant, permanent, and_ economical, 
and none so easily and quickly used. Many dollars 
can be saved every year by their use. You have no 
need to wear any faded or dingy article hereafter. 
Feathers, Shells, Seaweed, Basket-work, and all fancy 
work, beautifully colored. Use Leamon’s Dyes. 
1m32 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 
MRS. M. A. WHITAKER, 


NO. 212 SOUTH 8 TH STREET, - 
PHILADELPHIA. 


(Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 
Mass. ly8& 


7 Madame FOY'S 
+, Corset skirt Supporter. 


Increases in Popularity 
qresy, yeon and 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 

STYLE i+ acknowledged THE 

BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 

made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUPACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
4m13 New Haven, Conn. 


Dress Reform. 





Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stand 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
("Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


GP AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


FINE TOILET SOAPS. 


The best valuein TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson's Indexical 


Large Oval Tablets. 


Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 
Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &c. 


ALMOND MEAL SOAP.--Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use. 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP.—Registered June 
&, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is especially adapted to the tender 
skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 


CAUTION. 


The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON’S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a perfect winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON’S OATMEAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO., 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 








8 0 fi Magnificent Chromos, 24% feet 
or 8 « long, 24 colors, for $1.00. $7.00 
perdozen. “The Wise Virgin,” “Beatrice,” “Snow 
Storm,’ &c. Send $1.00 for Sample, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Chromos of all kinds, New style, 9x11. 
Catalogue free. J. LATHAM & CO., Art Publishers, 
419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 


22 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 








Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
3m27 


\ ;\ CAN'T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad 

14 dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
thom all, for 10 cts., and stamp. A large, spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 

G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
8w3l 

10 PER CENT NET. 
Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
= for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 








47wl or 72 Cedar st., New York. 
WHAT THEY SAY OF 


Without exception the hand t business pam- 
phlet we have ever seen, It is worth preserving 
as aspecimen of the printers’ art in this Centen- 
nial year of the Republic. The contents are 
very valuable to business men who believe from 
their own experience and observation, and from 
the testimony of others, that ‘systematic and per- 
sistent advertising is the sure road to success in bus- 
iness."’ The book tells how to get the most for one’s 
money, Where and how to advertise to the best ad- 
vantage. Simple justice requires us to say of Mr. 
Evans, that he thoroughly knows his business, faith- 
fully attends to it, and makes his patrons’ interests 
identical with his own. If energy, fidelity and hon- 
esty deserves patronage, he deserves it. Advertisers 
cannot do better than to entrust their business to his 
care.— Boston, Watchman, July 20, 1876. 

It will be found eminently useful to all classes of 
advertisers,as well as those who contemplate advertis- 
ing.—Mass Ploughman, July 19, 1876. 


EVANS’ 


It is a very handsome and attractive pamphlet,with 
an illuminated cover. Interspersed with the statis- 
tics are valuable bits of information and advice, 
which Mr. Evans’ experience suggests to advetisers. 
It isathoroughly useful publication.—Boston Daily 
Globe, July 12, 1876. 

Mr, T. C. Evans, one of the active advertising 
agents of this city, has published a Centennial edi- 
tion of his handbook, which is fall of information 
to advertisers who desire to place their favors where 
they will do the most good. he book is interesting 
to all who desire information regarding the press.— 
Boston Daily Journal, July 13, 1876. 

The most gorgeously picturesque affair we have yet 
seen. After seeking for information in its pages, 
which will be found in a compact shape, it will be a 
cheerful diversion to take one more glance at that 
wonderful title page. T. C. Evans, 252 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass., is responsible for this convenient 
Hand-Book.— New York, Moores Rural, July 22, 1876. 


ADVERTISING 


It is ahandsome pampblet of 50 pages, worthy the 
attention ofall who advertise,—that is in other words, 
of all who seek success and gain it in business. The 
lists furnished are carefully prepared, and are the re- 
sults of the long experience and prosperous career of 
the agency. Boston Daily Traveller, July 14, 1876, 

It isa beauty. It will give the people some good 
hints about advertising, and, if they should wish to 
do the business dheonsl Mr. Evans, they will find him 
a square man to deal with.—Springfield Union, July 
14, 1876. 

Contains a list of the principal newspapers of 
the country with statements of their circulations and 
their advertising rates. It is printed in a neat and 
attractive style, and the advertiser will find it con- 
tains much valuable information.— Cincinnati Times, 
July 15, 1876. 

The cover isatriumph of typographic art, and the 
contents of value to extensive advertisers.— Glouces- 
ter Advertiser, July 28, 1876. 


HAND-BOOK, 


A very beautifully printed book and contains a 
very large amount of valuable information for adver- 
tisers, We have done business with Mr. Evans for 
several years and have found him reliable, prompt and 
enterprising.— Boston Universalist, July 29, 1876. 

Itisin pamphlet form, with illuminated covers, 
containing patriotic designs, and is as interesting and 
useful as it is a neat publication. Mr. Evans has had 
business relations with the Avalanche for a long time, 
and we can bear testimony to his energy, promptness, 
knowledge of publishing interests and reliability.— 
Memphis A calenche, July 2%, 1876. 

The titlepage of the cover is the most beautiful in 
design and execution that we have seen on any Cen- 
tennial book, and the arrangement of the inside mat- 
ter is excellent. If you wish to advertise in any 
number of papers, and wish a good agent to advise 
with, write to T. C. Evans, Boston, Mass., and we 
feel assured you will find him, as we always have, 
honorable, attentive, and fully posted in his business. 
—N. Y. Mlustrated Christian Weekly, July 22, 1876. 


CENTENNIAL 


Gives admirable suggestions to persons wishing to 
bring their goods before the public. There is a wise 
economy in the matter of advertising, and Mr. Evans 
bas made the study of this a specialty. What he 
does not know about it, one need not feel anxious to 
discover; what he does know he will cheerfully dis- 
close at 252 Washington Street.— Zion's Herald, July 
20, 1876. 

A pamphlet of fifty pages, filled with informa- 
tion such as every business man needs in deciding 
how much he will advertise, and in what papers. It 
indicates that Evans’ agency is thoroughly versed in 
its business, and we are glad to add that as to effi- 
ciency and reliability it has earned the confidence of 
the public by a long period of successful business,— 
Cong l July 19, 1876. 

Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and has a hand- 
some illuminated cover. This Hand-Book gives 
some valuable hints regarding the best and most ju- 
dicious mode of advertising at the least expense.— 
Boston Pilot, July 29, 1876. 


EDITION 


It has a valuable list of papers, catalogued accord- 
ing to location, and very convenient for the use of 
business men seeking a proper advertising channel 
Mr. Evans professes to do business with reliable jour- 
nals only, and judging from those enumerated in the 
“Centennial Catalogue.’ we should say that the pro- 
fession was a sincere one.—Washington Chronicle, 
July 15, 1876. 

A very neat and useful publication, and shows that 
the publisher, Mr. T. C. Evans, of 252 Washington 
street, Boston, has a clear idea of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities connected with the business of adver- 
tising agent. His agency is thoroughly reliable, em- 
braces all the most valuable advertising mediums in 
the country, and he is thus enabled to offer superior 
inducements to his patrons.— Pittsburgh Commercial, 
July 15, 1876. 


It is sent post paid on receipt of 25 cts, by 


T. C. EVANS, 








GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 
252 Washington Street, Boston. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 
EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 
Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ogre @ same Coqpess. mete’ 
Totaf expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 
NO EXTRA CHARGES. 
For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., Address :— 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, “ 
SwaRTHMORE CoLLece, Delaware Co., Penn. 
6m30 : ra 
ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
4 AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals, 
Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
4m26 Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


259-265 Boylston Street, 
The forty-ninth year begins Sept. 13, 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
RPosT GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any stage, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A 7 education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for business, College or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are pre for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as{the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the midst of the most 
refining influences. Two years’ trial has shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted on Wednesdays in Au- 
gust and daily on and after Sept. 6, from 94 tol 
o'clock. Catalogues may be had at A. Williams & 
Co's, 273 Washington St, Thos. Groom & Co’s, 82 
State St., or by mail. CUSHINGS & — 
Swe 


WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phil. 
The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 

Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 

Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 

man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 

Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectures, practical 

demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 

forexpense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
——— by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of pene. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 

uested to call. 

dness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what ry! » the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are — satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. R. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston, 
12m15 


PRICE LIST 
OF 
G. B. ULLMAN & CO’S, 


FASHIONABLE 


Address and Visiting 
CARDS. 


Cards printed in good style on good stock 
at short notice, and sent post paid to any 
part of the United States or Canadas at the 
following rates: 


50 White Bristol, one name, 25 cte. 
25 White Bristol, one name, 15 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, Granite or Plaid, one 

color or mixed, 30 cts. 
25 cards one name, 20 cts. 
Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask and 

Enamel, per dozen, 20 cts. 
50 cards one name, 5O cta. 


We have over one hundred styles 


OURNING CARD 25 for 30 cents or 50 

for 50 cents. Sample 
or 3 cent stamp. 

IN ORDER 

to introduce our Cards we will send 20 cards, 
no two alike, including snowflake, Marble, 
Repp, Damask, Enamel, Granite, Plaid, 
Tinted, &e., printed in your own name, for 
15 CTS, In ordering say you want a 
“general mixture.” 8 packs 8 names, all 
mixed, for $1. 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every town and city in the United States and Can- 
adas, to whom we offer inducements unsurpassed b 
any firm in the United States. A complete outfit of 
our Chromo, Glass, Marble, Snow Flake, Satin, Repp, 
Damask, Tinted and White Bristol. 1 of every 

uality with special price list to agents for 25 cents, 
tt an agert sends us a $2 order keep back price paid 
for the outfit., 


SAMPLES 


of Snowflake, Marble, Enamel, Repp, Damask, 
Tinted and White Bristol, and copy of the Boston 
Rambler, a 20-colamn paper, full of interesting read- 
ing matter, and containing list and full iculars of 
over 100 styles of the most fashioneble cards, sent 
for3 cent stamp. No free samples. 

Address all orders to 


G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 
Winter Street, 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Aug. 26, 1876. 


Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WomAN’s JouRNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 

‘ate on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE CONVENTION. 





The Woman Suffragists of 
and women, are invited to send delegates to a State 
Convention to be held in Boston, at the 
Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, September 12, 1876, at 
11 a. M., to consider their political duties in regard to 
the fall elections; also to make nominations for State 


Meionaon, 


officers if it is considered advisable. 
Each town and each ward of a city is entitled to 
one delegate, and to one additional delegate for each 
one thousand inhabitants or majority fraction thereof. 
By order of the Woman Suffrage State Central 
Committee 
Tuomas J. Loturop, Chairman. 
Henry B. BLacKwELL, Secretary. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
The Eighth Annuat Meeting of the AmeRIcAN Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE AssociATION will be held in Philadel- 
phia on Monday and Tuesday, October 2 and 3, com- 
mencing its sessions Monday evening, October 2, at 
7.30 P. M., and continuing Tuesday, October 3, at 
10.30 A. M., 2.30 P. M., and 7.30 P.M. The public 
are respectfully invited to attend. 
Auxiliary State and local societies are entitled to 
send delegates equal in number to the respective 
Congressional delegations of their States. 


By order Ex. Com., : 
Mary A. Livermore, President, | 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. § 


FOURTH WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


A Fourth Congress of Women will be held at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., October 4, 5 and 6, in St. George's 
Hall; the daily sessions beginning at 10,30 A. M., 2 
P. M., and 7 P. M. 

Entertainment during the sessions of the Congress 
will be provided for officers and speakers upon appli- 
cation to Mrs, Emma Bartol, No. 1900 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. 





MARiA MITCHELL, President, | 
Auice C, FLETCHER, Secretary. § 





IN THE COUNTRY. 


Seventy miles from Boston, in a straight 
line to the North pole, makes a change in 
the climate which is as clearly defined as is 
the difference in the latitude. We left the 
city three weeks ago, which was hot, swel- 
tering and breathless. Three hours’ ride 
by rail brought us to a large, old-fashioned 
house, in one of the pleasant towns in Mas- 
sachusetts. Here were great rooms and 
windows (modernized,) great elms in front 
of the house, the orchard behind, with 
plenty of ripe apples, the garden to the 
left, where vegetables of every description 
abound. There are tomatoes, beans, peas, 
even now; sweet corn, cucumbers, melons, 
potatoes. There, too, the old-fashioned 
sunflower, the hollyhock, poppy and south- 
ernwood have leave to grow and are hon- 
ored. All around are hills rising one above 
the other, wood crowned or with rounded 
tops. Three beautiful lakes are near. 
Monadnock mountain watches over from 
one side, and Wachusett from the other. 
‘The landscape is one of the finest, and the 
sky, blue as it is in June, holds great masses 
of white cumulus cloud, whose shadows 
are always flitting over the green fields 
around us. 

In our attic are wheels such as our grand- 
mothers used, on which to spin wool and 
flax, and the reel to measure the skeins. 
Here, too, are little foot-stoves which did 
service in the cold churches and cold houses 
of the old time. 

In our cupboard is rare old china. Tea- 
pots with the flat twisted handle, cream- 
pitchers and cups of dainty shapes, which 
are freely offered to us for use, but which 
the antiquarian would seek in vain to get. 

Our host is glad to welcome us now, 
while the larger part of his family are sum- 
mering elsewhere. He is a farmer and a 
carpenter by trade, and a school teacher of 
considerable note when he was younger. 
“The song sparrow, which comes early and 
stays late, comforts him all day long.” He 
lightens the farm work by scientific experi- 
ments. Once I found him putting under a 
glass cover a great green worm, such as 
feed on tomato vines. It remains there 
awaiting its transformation. He treated 
the dreaded Colorado potato-bug with ox- 
alic acid, carbolic acid, and turpentine, but 
the grubs he gave to consuming fire. A 
few of the eggs are kept ‘‘to see what will 
become of them.” 

The town itself is the seat of many in- 
dustries. Here are large manufactories of 
chairs, which are sent all over the United 
States. We were kindly shown the pro- 
cesses by which the rough lumber is con- 
verted into chairs of many different degrees 
of comeliness and of use, from the service- 
able kitchen chairs to the less serviceable 
and more ornamental ones which are in all 
our houses. 

This business carried on here is very ex- 
tensive, and draws together a large number 

of people of small means. The men work 
in the shops, and the women and children 
at home, make the cane seats and backs to 
the chairs, so that all contribute something 
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to the common store. On one side of the 
village is a settlement of Frenchmen, who 
own their neat white houses, and on another 
side is another settlement of Irish families. 
Nearly all the members of these families 
work at some part of the chairs, so that 
those who are frugal and temperate ‘get 
on” in the world. 

Pails and tubs are also made here; and 
this process, too, we saw. The skillful 
workmen took the rough staves from a pile, 
and in fess than a minute, there stood a 
smooth pail, hooped, waiting for the bail 
and the bottom, which were supplied almost 
as rapidly. 

One man, with his rolled up, 
worked near the great wheel which moved 
all the works. A small boy was near, and 
we noticed how gently he picked the little 
fellow up, and put him on his work-bench. 
Afterwards we learned that this was one of 
the proprietors, working in this democratic 
manner with his men, who all seemed kings 
in their way, holding the elements as ser- 
vants. This proprietor led the singing at 
the prayer-meeting, and several times I saw 
him in the green yard of his own handsome 
house, playing croquet with his little boys, 
by his safe companionship saving them 
from harm elsewhere. It was a good exam- 
ple, worthy to be followed. 

Toys are also manufactured here; so that 
the place is filled with the sounds of ‘‘busy 
industry” all day long. Everybody works 
—men of abundant means toil with their 
hands, and women who live in handsome 
houses do their own work. 

The village doctor, who says there is al- 
most no sickness in town, drives up and 
down, as he has done for more than half a 
century, carrying with him the respect and 
confidence of the large number of families 
in and out of town, over whose health he 
has watched through so many years. He 
drops in now and then, not for a fee, or to 
be consulted, but to assure some woman 
who has been a little ailing, that ‘‘she will 
be a strong woman yet;” and by this way, 
better than medicine, helps her to get well. 
More than three score and ten years crown 
his vigorous old age. 

Self-respecting and respectable women 
drive along with wagon-loads of black or 
blueberries, which have been freshly gath- 
ered and which are readily bought—as the 
wagon stops ateach door. But, for all this 
business, the people take ample time for 
recreation. There is a beautiful pine grove 
which slopes down to ‘‘Crystal Lake,” 
where picnics are held, four or five every 
week. Trains of cars come down from 
New Hampshire, and up from Worcester, 
and from all the country round, by the 
three railroads which pass through this 
place, loaded with picnmickers. They bring 
also bands of music and speech-makers and 
lunch-baskets and a sociable time, in which 
the village people more or less unite. 

The good-natured proprietor of the grove 
keeps a small fleet of row boats, good boats, 
which the merry men and women of the 
picnics use with evident satisfaction. 

The great Musical Convention, which be- 
gins next week and continues four days, is 
the great gala day of the year, and draws 
people from all parts of the State and out 
of the State. 

Thus the villagers get recreation with 
work, while the wealthy ones seek it as 
other wealthy people do. For ourselves, 
we have rambled in the woods where all 
wildwood things grow,—mosses and ferns, 
the gold thread, the bunch berry, and all 
the berries; where old hemlock tree trunks, 
fallen for many a year, show how 

“Ever upon old decay the greenest mosses cling.” 
We have listened to the sough of the wind in 
the pine trees, dipped our feet in the crystal 
lake, and rowed up and down its clear 
water. We have been over hills which 
command the loveliest views, and down in 
vallies where the clear brooks run. For 
our table we have had ‘“‘the top of the 
land.” Fresh eggs, fresh milk, fresh vege- 
tables, the best bread, and the best meat. 
We, my two young ladies and I, (H. B. B. 
alas! had to stay at his post), shall return 
fresher and stronger for this bit of change, 
ready to take up the labor of life. L. 8. 

oe - 
MISS MATILDA HINDMAN---SUFFRAGE 
WORK IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Miss Matitpa HinpMAN, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., has been engaged by the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association as its General 
Agent. Her work will be to organize Wo- 
man Suffrage Clubs in every town of the 
Commonwealth. She will enter the field 
September 15. Wherever, anywhere in the 
State, there is one earnest friend of Woman 
Suffrage willing to work for the elevation 
of Woman, the reformation of politics, and 
the redemption of society, that friend is 
respectfully invited to send his or her name 
to this office. If that friend will co-operate 
personally with Miss Hindman, she will ac- 
cept an invitation to address a meeting of 
men aad women, either in a hall, or school- 
house, or church, or lecture-room, or pri- 
vate house, and will assist in forming a 
club then and there, for the systematic dif- 
fusion of our principles and their enforce- 
ment at the polls. 

Miss Hindman is in every respect compe- 
tent for her work. Her heart isin it. In 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Iowa, she has 
done most effective service. She isa zeal- 


| ous friend of Temperance, a member of 
the Methodist denomination, educated an or. 
thodox Congregationalist, and an excellent 
speaker. 

But mere public addresses, although val- 
uable and indispensable, will be held second- 
ary to the main object, which is, to make a 
systematic canvass of the State, and to en- 
roll the earnest friends of Equal Rights and 
Temperance in a compact and effective 
social organization. No cause can succeed 
without this concentration of effort, and, 
with it, a true principle is invincible. 

On the 12th day of September next, the 
Woman Suffrage campaign will open with 
a State Convention, in Tremont Temple. 
At this Convention Miss Hindman will be 
present. Let all who are willing to provide 
our agent with hospitality, and to aid her 
in forming a Woman Suffrage Club in their 
own locality, come to that Convention, if 
possible, and extend the invitation in per- 
son. Meanwhile let them write at once to 
this office, making application for Miss 
Hindman’s services, and signifying their 
willingness to help. 

The Suffrage battle will be first fought 
out in the State politics of Massachusetts. 
There are already Suffragists enough in this 
Commonwealth tv compel the parties to 
give women the ballot this very year, if only 
they were united and organized in every 
representative district. In a majority of 
our towns and cities they comprise a large 
share of the most active, intelligent, re- 
spectable and influential men and women. 
The friends of Temperance are almost all 
Suffragists, as was shown by the unanimous 
invitation extended to women by the Pro- 
hibitory State Convention, last month, to 
participate in the primary meetings, with 
an equal voice and vote in the nomination 
of candidates and the transaction of busi- 


ness. What we need now is organization. 
Vigorous determined work will ensure 
speedy success. H. B. B. 


- oe 
VALUE OF USEFUL EMPLOYMENT. 


The English Mrs. Jameson is one of my 
especial favorites among writers; partly, I 
suppose, because I often unexpectedly meet, 
my own thoughts in her pages, To-day, 
looking over one of her volumes, published 
more than twenty years ago, my eye fell 
upon the following remarks, which are al- 
most identical with the advice I have long 
been urging upon those concerned in edu- 
cation. It is especially needed at the pres- 
ent time, when young minds are crammed 
with knowledge, not as means to some de- 
sirable and useful end, but simply as acqui- 
sitions which custom requires; a process as 
unwise, and as injurious to the soul as it is 
to accumulate money for the name of poss- 
essing millions, instead of acquiring it for 
useful and beneficent expenditure. 

L. Marta Curp. 

‘‘When we walk over the field in spring, 
we are aware 9f a thousand influences and 
processes at work, of which we have no 
exact knowledge, or clear perception, yet 
we must watch and use accordingly; so it is 
with education. It may be asked, if secret 
processes be working unconscious mischief, 
where is the remedy? The remedy is em- 
ployment. The mother, or teacher, echoes, 
with astonishment, Employment! ‘Why the 
child is employed from morning till night. 
She is learning a dozen sciences and lan- 
guages; she has masters and lessons for 
every hour of every day. With her pencil, 
her piano, her books, her companions, her 
birds and her flowers, what can she want 
more?’ 

‘An energetic child, even at a very early 
age, and still more as the physical organiza- 
tion becomes developed, wants something 
more and something better; wants employ- 
ment which shall bring with it the bond of 
a higher duty than that which centers in 
self and_ self-improvement; employment 
which shall not merely cultivate the under- 
standing, but strengthen and elevate the 
conscience; employment for the higher and 
more generous faculties; employment ad- 
dressed to the sympathies; employment 
which has the aim of utility—not pretended 
utility, but real, obvious, direct utility. A 
girl who, as a mere child, is not always be- 
ing taught, or being amused, whose mind is 

“arly restrained by the bond of definite duty, 
and thrown out of the limit of self, will not, 
in after years, be subject to disturbing fan- 
cies, or absorbing reveries. The present 
and the actual will have the power they 
ought to have, as combined in due degree 
with desire and anticipation, 

“The Roman Catholic priesthood under- 
stand this well. Employment which enlists 
the sympathetic part of our being with the 
spiritual, is a means through which they 
guide both young and adult minds. Physi- 
cians, who have to manage various states of 
mental and moral disease, understand this 
well. They speak of the necessity of em- 
ployment as a curative means, not for mere 
amusement; of employment with thé direct 
aim of usefulness; usefulness apprehended 
and appreciated by the patient; else it is 
nothing. 

“Itis the same with children. Employ- 
ment chosen with reference to utility, and 
in harmony with the faculties, would in 
many Cases prove either preventive or cura- 
tive. 

“There was atime when it was thought 
essential that women should know some- 
thing of cookery, something of medicine, 
something of surgery. If all these things 
are far better understood now than former- 
ly, is that a reason why a well-educated wo- 
man should be left wholly ignorant of them? 
A knowledge of what people call common 
things, of the elements of physiology, of 
the conditions of health, of the nutritive or 
remedial qualities of substances commonly 
used for food or medicine, and the most 
economical and the most beneficial way of 
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applying both—these should form a part of 
the system of every girls’ school, whether 
for the higher or the lower classes. At pres- 
ent, you shall see a girl studying chemistry, 
and attending Faraday’s lectures, who 
would be puzzled to compound a rice pud- 


| ding ora cup of barley-water; and a girl who 


could quickly work a complicated sum in 
the Rule of Three, afterward wasting a 
fourth part of her husband's wages from 
mere want of calculation.” 
Mrs. JAMESON. 
oe - 


THE WORKING-WOMEN OF BOSTON. 


The interesting report of Miss Jennie Col- 
lins, to which we called attention last week, 
we print in full on another page. It is her 
annual statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures during the past year of her benevo- 
lent enterprise, so well known to our citi- 
zens as ‘‘Boftin’s Bower;” and surely the 
modest sum of twenty-four hundred dollars 
was ngver more faithfully and usefully ex- 
pended! 

But Miss Collins has made her report 
something much more valuable and _ notice- 
able than this, by giving a condensed sum- 
mary of facts and figures relative to the 
condition of the working-women of Boston. 
By this term we mean the class of women 
who are supporting themselves by their 
own labor in industrial pursuits, outside of 
domestic life and of the professions of 
teaching, medicine, &c. The facts and fig- 
ures are very remarkable. They show that 
the manufactures and commerce of Boston 
are largely the creation of the labor of 
women. The number of these female op- 
eratives, in Boston alone, exceeds 30,000; 
being one-tenth of the entire population. 
When it is remembered that there are only 
about 39,000 registered voters in the city, 
this fact is somewhat startling. Many of 
these women, however, live in the suburban 
towns and villages, coming into the city by 
rail daily, and returning home in the even- 
ing. One half of the entire number live ‘‘at 
home” with their relatives. Of the other 
half, the larger proportion rent rooms and 
board themselves. Thirteen per cent. of 
them support others besides themselves, 
The condition of these women is by no 
means ‘‘so anxious and aimless” as has been 
represented. After alluding to the re- 
spectability of skilled labor in New Eng- 
land, Miss Collins asserts that the women 
who earn insufficient wages, do so almost 
invariably for lack of skill and technical 
knowledge. The comparatively small class 
who lodge in tenement houses are under bad 
and demoralizing influences; but these are 
the exceptions. Miss Collins has no faith 
whatever in the current reports of oppres- 
sion exercised by employers, or of immoral- 
ity compelled by inadequate wages. She 
bears encouraging testimony to the contrary. 

The great industrial obstacle with which 
women have hitherto had to contend, has 
been the want of diversified employment,— 
the difficulty of acquiring technical skill. 
Every day this difficulty lessens. The 
women of Boston are now employed in 
seventy distinct occupations, which Miss 
Collins enumerates. In the summer, when 
some of these occupations are suspended, 
hundreds of young women go to the sea- 
side and the mountains, as waiters, in hotels 
and boarding-houses, and return in the fall, 
refreshed and invigorated by the change. 

The more than average good health of 
the working-women of Boston is another 
important and satisfactory piece of informa- 
tion, which is evidenced by a table of statis- 
tics, carefully compiled by Dr. Howard F. 
Damon, of this city. This table shows the 
comparative number of invalids of differ- 
ent occupations treated by the Boston 
City Hospital, extending over a consid- 
erable term of years, and contirmed by the 
latest reports. Instead of being more un- 
healthy than women engaged in domestic 
pursuits, the fact relative to shop-girls, 
tailoresses, &c., is exactly the reverse. 
Out of 9000 female patients, *; were 
domestics, while only three per cent. were 
“shop-girls.” Making every allowance for 
the comparative youth of this class, and 
their general dread of hospital treatment, 
no one can study these figures attentively 
without seeing that they contain a complete 
refutation of the theories of Dr. E. H. 
Clarke, Dr. Maudsley, and other morbid 
practitioners who preach the ‘‘periodical 
invalidism” of women. The testimony of 
Dr. Damon is the more reliable and conclu- 
sive, because he is not in any sense identi- 
fied with reforms, and propounds no theory. 
He simply gives the facts, and leaves the 
readers to draw their own inferences. 

The statistics of pauperism, and of crime, 
in like manner, show that the working- 
women, as a Class, are far above the average 
in these respects. The poor-houses and 
prisons seldom number them as occupants. 
Courts and juries seldom hear of them. 
Liquor-saloons do not count them as cus- 
tomers, and houses of prostitution seldom 
recruit their wretched victims from the 
ranks of working-women. 

In the light of the facts and figures con- 
tained in this report of Jennie Collins, we 
feel, more than ever, the cowardice and ig- 
norance of that false public sentiment which 
refuses to look facts in the face, and which 
persists in regarding women as the helpless 
dependants of men, to be taxed without 
representation and governed without con- 
sent. Far more true would it be to regard 





men as monopolists of the gain and glory, 
which is so largely the result of the modest, 
faithful, unobtrusive labor of the working- 
women of Massachusetts. H. B. B. 

**e 


A REPRESENTATIVE LOBBYIST. 


Whenever some woman is said to have 
done something disreputable of a semi-politi- 
cal kind, she is at once assumed to be a ‘‘rep- 
resentative Woman Suffragist.” The Spring- 
field Republican says: 

All sorts of people in this little world, 
Mrs. Alma Van Winkle, of Chicago, ‘‘a tall, 
commanding looking lady,” representing a 
Woman Suffrage association, and represent- 
ing grave eccentricities of spelling in her 
writing, bas been exposed in a flagrant at- 
tempt to “strike” some of the women teach- 
ers of the city in the genuine style of the 
Washington lobby. Mrs. Van Winkle as- 
sured Miss Curtis, a well-known teacher in 
the schools, that she could have the situa- 
tion of assistant-superintendent of schools 
at $2500 a year, if she would give her $1000 
to be used in buying up a German member 
of the School Board. Mr. Doty was going 
to get the first place by paying $500, and the 
lady could have hers for $1000. Miss Cur- 
tis, like a sensible woman, turned the letters 
over toa member of the Committee, who 
ee them in his safe. Not long after, Mrs. 

‘an Winkle came for them, and flew into a 
rage that they were not forthcoming. On 
an order from Miss Curtis they were sur- 
rendered after copies had been taken. There 
is no evidence that anybody offered or took 
bribes, but Mrs. Van Winkle was going to 
feather her own nest nicely. 

All which may be true, or it may not. If 
true, it shows only that there are bad wo- 
men and good women in the world as well 
as bad men and good men. It shows also 
that women will meddle with politics, in 
spite of their disfranchisement. 

oe 
WOMEN IN AGRICULTURE. 





A Woman’s Book on Women Farmers, or 
Agriculture as an Occupation for Women, 
is much needed in the estimation of many, 
and it will be seen by the following corre- 
spondence, that some day this want may be 
met by one well qualified to prepare such a 
volume: 

Tacony, PHILADELPHIA, July 27, 1876. 
To Mrs. M. Louise Thomas 2 

DEAR Frrenp:—We are gladly cognizant 
of your success in farming, thus solving the 
problem as to Woman’s ability to succeed 
as an agriculturist, and we now write to re- 
quest you to prepare for publication, some 
account of your methods, experiments, and 
labors, with the view of assisting other wo- 
men who may possess an aptitude for simi- 
lar efforts, but who do not know how suc- 
cessful a woman may be in that direction. A 
book giving, in your own clear and pleas- 
ant manner. the course you have pursued, 
the modus operandi of chicken raising, your 
method of securing a succession of crops, 
your choice of animals for stocking the 
farm, etc., etc., will be of incalculable ser- 
vice to many women now in charge of a 
country seat, and invaluable for the en- 
couragement it would give to these and oth- 
er women who can thereby discover the 
path to honorable independence: it may be, 
to health and wealth also. 

We beg that you will prepare this book 
without unnecessary delay, and will gladly 
assist in the circulation of the volume. 

PHEBE A. HANAFORD, 
ELLEN E. MILEs, 
Apa C. BowLEs, 
CAROLINE A. SOULE, 
ELIZABETH K, CHURCHILL, 
Lucretia Morr. 
The reply of Mrs. Thomas is as follows: 
Tacony, PHiLADELPutA, Aug. 10. 1876. 
To Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford and others: 

DrAR FRIENDs:—I thank you very hear- 
tily for the kindness expressed in your let- 
ter of the 27th ult. 

I do not claim great success, nor perfect 
knowledge as a farmer, but my experience, 
such as it is, has shown me that success or 
failure in the cultivation of the soil depends 
not on the sex of the person engaged in it, 
but wholly on the application of principles 
which underlie and control vegetable 
growth. For this reason it is a sphere espe- 
cially encouraging to women. They may 
enter it with a feeling of entire contidence 
that all the subtile forces which go to make 
the seed produce an hundred or a thousand 
fold, are just as subservient to their will as 
to that of man. 

There are absolutely no sex prejudices in 
nature. Her doors stand open to all alike, 
and her treasures of increase are yielded 
just as bountifully in my field, as in that of 
my man neighbor on the other side of the 
fence. The product of my field is worth 
just as much in the market as his, other 
things being equal. If mine is worth more, 
it brings more; if it is worthless, it brings 
less; and there being no favoritism, there 
can be no cause of complaint. 

I should be very glad to believe that my 
success or my failures could become a help 
to other women, leading them into a calling 
which, if faithfully followed, with ordinary 
industry and a fair amount of capital, must 
lead to comfort and independence, if not to 
wealth. 

Without promising any immediate state- 
ment in detail, I shall be glad, if the leisure 
ever presents itself, to make some record of 
my experience, and to show if I can, to 
over-worked and under-paid women that in 
agriculture, with its kindred branches of 
fruit, tree, and flower culture, they have a 
sure resource from the narrow range of em- 
ployments popularly set apart for them. 

I am very sincerely yours, 

M. Lovutse THomas. 

Our readers will notice that the initials of 
five of the ladies signing the letter to Mrs. 
M. Louise Thomas spell the word ‘‘Peace,” 
and are followed by the name of Lucretia 
Mott, ‘‘whose whole life and name stand 
for heaven-born Peace.” This is a pleasant 
coincidence, though unintended by the sign- 
ers. May it prove a good omen for the 
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pook, and may many women who have ex- 
perienced unrest amid the varied duties of 
more public employments, find, in accord- 
ance With its directions, in a successful ca- 
reer as agriculturists, the peace previous- 
ly denied them. 

a ee 


AN APPEAL TO SUFFRAGISTS. 


Are we, as Woman Suffragists, doing all 
we can to advance the cause? Do we, on 
public days, when it would be proper, hang 
out our flags with our sentiments on the 
same? Do we, in our daily conversation, 
use that influence with others which we 
mighty Is it first and foremost in our 
thoughts—morning, noon and night? If 
so. we should soon convince our brothers 
that we are in earnest. 

I speak for one; it is in my thoughts by 
day, in my dreams by night. Do not leave 
this work, my brothers and sisters, for a 
few. It reqnires many workers in the field. 
The prejudice with which we have to con- 
tend is harder to overcome than digging 
stumps from the forest. If we do not 
work, it will be a long time before we shall 
receive our coveted jewel of self-govern- 
ment. Because we cannot give our whole 
time, we must not feel as though we can do 
nothing, neither must we feel, because we 
cannot do as well as our sisters who have 
labored so long and faithfully in the cause, 
that what little we may do will not amount 
to much. Every word spoken counts; 
every one who says to the world—‘‘I want 
my political and legal liberty,” is one more 
added to our list. All these ones put to- 
gether make the whole. This accomplished, 
we are enfranchised. 

This Centennial Fourth of July has con- 
vinced our brothers, more than any other, 
that women and girls, as well as men and 
boys, can celebrate. Judging from trump- 
ets and horns, the night before the Fourth, it 
would be difficult to tell which sex enjoyed 
it the most. 

A friend said to me, ‘‘Wouldn’t it be de- 
lightful, if women could celebrate in spirit 
and in truth?” 

I replied, “If we could, we should have 
such a celebration as we never yet have 
had.” 

As it is, I, for one, have done all I could. 
I have thrown my flag (my flag, because I 
made it mine, as far as money is concerned, 
not mine by national right,) to the breeze, 
with these sentiments—‘‘Taxation without 
representation is tyranny.” ‘‘Governed 
without our consent.” Some came to read 

and returned; many stopped to read; others 
read as they went on; quite a number of 
remarks were made. One said, ‘‘That’s 
good; the best I’ve seen yet.” Another 
said, ‘‘She must be sick.’” Some men stopped 
their horses. ‘‘That’s pretty d—d steep!” 
I wanted to answer—“‘It’s your own tea, 
gentlemen; we shall make it stronger in- 
stead of weaker.” And we will; all these 
demonstrations make people think. 

Then, my sisters, let us see to it that we, 
each and all of us, are doing all that is in 
our power. May God speed the day when 
all my sisters will dare to do right, is the 
sincere wish of one of their sex and 

A LovER OF JUSTICE. 
———_e@e 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE CONVENTION. 


The following letter is one of several, 
making inquiry in regard to the Woman 
Suffrage State Convention: 

Eprrors JouRNAL:—I see by the Jour- 
NAL of Aug. 12, that there is to be a Con- 
vention of the Suffragists of Massachusetts, 
Sept. 12. 

I thought the Suffragists were to unite 
with the Prohibitionists, as it has been de- 
cided to admit women to the primary meet- 
ings of the latter. If there should bea Pro- 
hibitory party in this town allowing women 
to take part, would it be well to call a meet- 
ing of Suffragists to choose a delegate to the 
Suffrage Convention, as there are so few 
Suffragists here? The same person could 
not take part in both parties, if there are 
separate Conventions, could they? I have 
just returned from a nine days temperance 
camp-meeting at ‘Old Orchard Beach, 
where Miss Willard, of Chicago, took such 
an active part, and, I am happy to say, 
came out publicly and decidedly in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. She had never publicly 
expressed her opinion before in regard to it. 

If there are 6000 inhabitants in this town, 
I understand we are entitled to six delegates 
to the Suffrage Convention. Is that correct? 
Please let me hear from you and oblige. 

Yours truly, R. T. 

Southbridge, Mass. 

There is no reason why friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage, whether they are members 
cither of the Prohibition, Republican or 
Democratic party, should not attend the 
Woman Suffrage State Convention. The 
Suffragists are not, as yet, a separate politi- 
cal party. They have never made any nom- 
nations of their own for State officers. 
One of the objects of this Convention is to 
decide whether they will doso, or not. The 
question before the Convention will be,— 
‘what are the political duties of Suffragists 
in the coming campaign?” 

If Southbridge has 6000 inhabitants, it is 
entitled to seven delegates in the Conven- 
tion, one for the town and one for each one 
thousand population. If the town has 6200 
inhabitants it will be entitled to an addition- 
al delegate for the fraction, eight in all. 

In regard to the appointment of delegates, 
any two or more friends of Suffrage in any 
town can meet and appoint delegates. Ifa 
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written list is made out and sent in advance 

to the office of the Woman's Jovrna. it 

will facilitate business. But let every town 

be fully represented. [ Eps. W. J.J 
**#e —_— —_ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 


Epitors JouRNAL.—On our return from 
our summer vacation, we find a letter await- 
ing us, in reference to an effort to secure 
from the parties an invitation to women to 
attend the primary meetings, and I reply 
without unnecessary delay. 

Our State Suffrage Society has no active 
working existence for every day. We com- 
monly have a Convention once a year, man- 
aged by our local society, and called a State 
Convention. 

The New Haven Society, last year, had a 
meeting every week excepting one in the 
whole year, although, on account of the nec- 
essary absence of some of our most impor- 
tant and valued workers, our meeting, this 
year adjourned for a few weeks. Yet so 
good an impulse has been given to the cause 
that others have come together, and have 
continued the meetings through all the late 
‘heated term.” 

The plan you suggest is a good one. Two 
years ago lI tried to have the Prohibitory 
Convention adopt in substance the measure 
you propose, and we had a pretty good stir- 
ring‘up of a ProhibitoryConvention in behalf 
of Woman Suffrage. But the measure was 
tabled, on the ver) earnest opposition of a 
few old fogies led by a clergyman. 

I will undertake that the matter shall be 
again pressed upon the Prohibitionists of 
Connecticut this fall. As to the other par- 
ties [am a little more in doubt as to the 
propriety and expediency of pressing the 
question upon them. I will consult our 
friends in regard to it, and take such action 
as, to those most interested here, shall seem 
expedient 

I cannot close this letter without express- 
ing my sense of the great interest and value 
of the Woman’s JouRNAL. It is one of the 
very best publications that we find, and we 
never fail tv commend it, to earnest, aspir- 
ing girls especially, as one of the best and 
and most suggestive helps they can any- 
where find. With great respect, yours, 

New Haven, Ct. J, SHELDON, 

— eo ——_—_—_ 


BROOKLYN HIGH SCHOOL. 





Miss Christina Rounds, whose excellent 
school in Brooklyn is held in deserved es- 
teem in that city, has secured the aid of 
Miss Sarah E. Smith, late and for several 
years teacher in Chauncy Hall School, Bos- 
ton. The principals of that distinguished 
school say, ‘‘Miss Smith holds the highest 
rank asa teacher of mathematics, and is 
one of the best educators in the world.” 
This is high praise from a very reliable 
source. I have had personal knowledge of 
the rare ability of Miss Smith as a teacher, 
and her ready power to win the hearts of 
her pupils, and of her great personal excel- 
lence. lam glad to bear this unsolicited 
testimony, for the sake of other parents 
who seek good teachers for their children. 

. & 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The announcement at the head of our 
column, of the Eighth Annual Meeting of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
which will be held in Philadelphia, the first 
week in October, should remind all auxiliary 
societies to prepare their annual reports, 
that they may have their proper place in 
the report of that meeting in the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL. 

It should not be forgotten that the Wo- 
man’s Congress will be held in the same 
city, during the same week. The added 
attractions of the Centennial should bring 
together a full delegation. a 





“NOTES AND NEWS, | 


Attend the State Convention, September 
12. 

Who speaks first for the services of Miss 
Hindman? 

‘‘When politicians fall out, honest women 
get their rights.” 

‘Pride costs more than hunger, thirst, or 
cold.” —Franklin, 

A prohibitory liquor bill has passed the 
Kansas House of Representatives by a vote 
of 45 to 3s. 

Motto for the Suffragists in the State 
election: ‘‘Man’s extremity, Woman's op- 
portunity.” 

Invite the friends of Woman Suffrage to 
your house, and appoint delegates to the 
State Convention. 

The Cherokee Nation pays the highest 
salaries to teachers—men receiving $225 a 
month and women $200. 

Boston University is to have a college of 
commerce and navigation, as soon as the 
necessary money shall be provided. 

A Spanish proverb says, ‘‘An ounce of 
mother is worth a pound of clergy.” It is 
applicable to other places than Spain. 

One of the first fugitive slaves that came 
to Oberlin, O., a woman, said to be the 
veritable Eliza of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
who crossed the Ohio on floating ice, died 
in Oberlin, a short time ago. 





Three steps to success—Women at the 
primary meetings—Woman Suffrage candi- 
dates for the Legislature—Women at the 
polls. 

“I am toid that the best bank clerk in 
West Chester, Pa., is a woman, but have 
not yet learned her name.”"—Gracianna 
Lewis, 

Mrs. Sallie Joy White is slowly recover- 
ing from her severe illness of bilious fever 
and congestion of the brain. She is at 
Winchester, N. H. 

D. B. Gurney, of South Abington, has 
been nominated by the prohibitory State 
committee to fill the vacancy in the candi- 
dacy for secretary of State. 

A lady residing in Jamaica writes to an 
exchange, deprecating the cruel fashion of 
destroying humming-birds for the purpose 
of decorating ladies’ hats. 

Thomas Jefferson used to solace himself, 
amidst the ardous labors of the legal pro- 
fession and the cares of state, with the vio- 
lin, on which he was an excellent performer. 

The ladies exhibited their usual enthusi- 
asm for missions at Quincy, Ills., by a full 
attendance upon the special meetings on be- 
half of the Woman’s Board.—Chicago Ad 
Tance, 

George W. Curtis announces emphatically 
that he has no connection with any lecture 
bureau, and intends to make his own lecture 
engagements, all reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary of the opening 
of Faneuil Hall Market occurs to-day, and 
the occupants of both buildings have made 
arrangements to observe the occasion in an 
appropriate manner. 

A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
writing on the management of a disabled 
ship by Mrs. Crowell, says:—‘‘A Mrs. Tay- 
lor was once one of the best and most able 
teachers of navagation in London.” 

Being short of space this week, we print 
the call for the Woman Suffrage State Con- 
vention in Boston, Sept. 12, in asupplement, 
which deserves attention, and calls for im- 
mediate action on the part of Suffragists. 

The wife of Joseph Rivers of South Troy, 
Vt., left him recently on account of cruel 
treatment, and Monday, because she would 
not return and live with him, he shot and 
fatally wounded her. Rivers is under ar- 
rest. 

Miss Willard, of Chicago, and Mrs. Par- 
ker, of Dundee, Scotland, called at the of- 
fice of the WomAn’s JOURNAL last Tuesday 
on their return from Maine, to express their 
interest and sympathy with the cause of 
Woman Suffrage. 

Green Clay Smith, the Prohibition candi- 
date for President, in an address at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, last Friday, advocated Woman 
Suffrage, and averred that the national debt 
could only be paid’ by saving the money 
which is expended for strong drink. 

The Women’s Provident and Protective 
League of London, have issued the first 
number of a little monthly paper entitled 
the Women’s Union Journal. It chiefly con- 
sists of reports of the League’s movements, 
and bears the nominal price of one penny. 

If women do not see a particular kind of 
offense so readily as men, it is because they 
lack training in the affairs of the world. 
But this is offset by their superior honesty 
in paying their debts. Who ever knew a 
woman to run into debt without meaning 
to pay, and paying if she possibly could? 
— Boston Herald. 

A Berkshire paper recalls how, years ago, 
two ladies came into a Pittsfield entertain- 
ment, wearing such ‘‘shocking country 
hats” that the nobby young women, who sat 
near, could hardly enjoy the performance 
for laughing. The two were Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and Fanny Fern, who were 
rusticating in Stockbridge. 

A quiet, unobtrusive charity is the ‘‘South- 
End Diet Kitchen,” in Boston. It is under 
the charge of a resident matron; and beef 
tea, soup, steak, broth, porridge, eggs, and 
milk, all of the best quality, are provided 
at the order of regular physicians, who have 
welcomed this valuable adjunct to their own 
voluntary services among the poor. 

The Woman's Suffrage Journal for March 
pertinently remarks :—‘‘The notion of man’s 
property in man, which has existed ever 
since man came to have a notion of prop- 
erty, is now finally obsolete in this country, 
and we cannot doubt that the notion of 
man’s property in woman will, in due time, 
follow it to the limbo of forgotten things.” 


Pittsburgh is said to have more shop-girls, 
more business enterprises, and successful 
ones, too, conducted by women than any 
other city. There, too, society kindly 
opens her doors to these worthy workers, 
and the shop-woman whose brain or fingers 
find active employment, finds the doors of 
intellectual and social delights opened to 
her. 


Professor Huxley arrived in New York 
on Saturday, and will spend a few months 
in visiting various points of interest, among 
which will be the Centennial. He has been 
solicited to lecture in various cities, but has 
only consented to give three lectures in 
New York on the ‘‘Direct Evidence of Evo- 
lution,” September 18, 20, 22. He will re- 
turn to England before winter. 





Before the admission into the country of 
foreign physicians, the Japanese knew 
nothing about anatomy, and their practice 
was wholly empirical. Their remedies con- 
sisted of roots and herbs, and their materia 
medica was consequently very meagre. 
Their worst diseases are of a syphilitic 
character. 

Col. Rice having found in Conway a fig- 
ured woolen bed-quilt, spun and woven by 
the late Mary Lyon, when a girl in her teens, 
he has presented it to the Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary. Butternut, brown and 
green are the colors of this heirloom. The 
class motto for this year, by the way, is 
“God provides the thread; in faith we 
weave.” 

Seth Adams, of Newton, Mass., be- 
queathed $700,000 for the endowment of a 
nervine asylum, where persons laboring 
under nervous affections might be treated. 
Two of the executors declined to co-operate 
in the establishment of the institution, and 
the attorney general of Massachusetts, at 
the instance of the third, has applied for 
their discharge and the appointment of 
trustees who will execute the trust. 

The commendable disposition to let by- 
gones be bygones crops out in Canada where 
the citizens of Quebec propose to restore 
old landmarks of the French war, and then 
forget its bitterness by erecting a memorial 
to both Wolfe and Montcalm. This pleases 
the Pall Mall Budget, which sees in it a pret- 
ty clear indication that we are getting to be 
“one in feeling and one in nationality” all 
around, French, English and Americans. 

A colored gentleman from Philadelphia 
took his place last Saturday in the line of 
guests at one of the springs in Saratoga, 
and while quietly waiting for his turn to be 
served, was coolly informed by one of the 
employés that ‘‘niggers” could go down and 
get water for themselves. He did not take 
the affront kindly, and refused with con- 
siderable warmth to go down and take wa- 
ter with the troop of waiters and servants. 

There seems to be a general local forget- 
ting of the privileges of leap year. Twenty 
years ago, the young women of the Aurora, 
Ill., seminary, having resolved that if they 
didn’t get married, that year, somebody 
would be to blame, the senior class of Wil- 
liams college sent a communication to the 
Aurora paper offering to take the lot—but 
it wasn’t accepted. The young ladies ap- 
parently prefered co-education to matri- 
mony. 

Chief Justice Ryan, of Wisconsin, has a 
somewhat irascible temper. At the com- 
mencement of the State University, he got 
into a high dungeon at some animadversion 
of one of the boys upon courts, left the hall, 
and wanted his associates to unite with him 
in bringing the offender before the court to 
answer for contempt. But they refused, 
and the chief justice was madder than ever, 
to the great mortification of his friends, and 
his own disgrace. 

The National Forest Convention, under 
the auspices of the American Forest Coun- 
cil, will be held at Sea Grove, Cape May 
Point, New Jersey, September 7th, and 8th, 
1876. As conserving climatic influences for 
the benefit of the life and health of the peo- 
ple, forests are of such importance, that, ir- 
respective of the vast material and more 
tangible interests involved, we cannot afford 
longer to delay thorough, general and sys- 
tematic investigation of the subject. 

A very pleasing little picture is that of 
Mr. G. B. Wood, Jr., entitled ‘Civil 
Rights,” a picture of a negro standing in 
the street, lighting his cigar from the pipe 
of a white working-man.—The ‘‘white 
trash” wears a look of mingled disgust and 
fear on his face, while the ‘‘culled pusson” 
looks triumphantly out of the corners of his 
big, staring eyes. Some one should paint 
another one of a colored man taking the 
light of civilization from the hand of a 
white man, and passing it to others. 

The Catholics of Westfield, Mass., have 
made a move in the right direction, by dis- 
continuing the hiring of carriages for fun- 
eral processions, except for chief mourners, 
and giving the money, which a costly funer- 
al requires, to the wife and children of the 
deceased, or t6 whoever was dependent on 
the individual for support. They will also 
hereafter take care of all dissipated stranger 
Catholics who come to town, and will at- 
tend to their burial in case of violent death, 
which often occurs. 

A meeting was recently held in London 
for the purpose of endowing the Westmin- 
ster Nurses’ Home in that city as a memori- 
al to the late Lady Augusta Stanley. Ina 
letter to the meeting, Dean Stanley stated 
that of all the charitable works undertaken 
by her there was none in which she felt a 
deeper interest or which she desired more 
earnestly to see placed upon a firm footing 
than the Nurses’ Home. About $75,000 
will be required, large subscriptions toward 
which were made at the meeting. 

The social phases of life at the Centenni- 
al exhibition make a stay in Philadelphia 
very agreeable to foreigners who remain 
long enough to form acquaintances. Sever- 
al of English jurors who were at Vienna in 
1873, say that they received more invitations 
to dinner and evening assemblies during the 
first fortnight of their sojourn here, than 
during the whole time they were at the 





Austrian fair. The Philadelphians have 
practiced a generous hospitality toward 
their guests. 

It would make Horace Greeley turn over 
in his grave if he could hear the lowa pa- 
pers calling Miss an editress. We pre- 
sume these same papers look upon her as a 
brilliant young journalistess, and under- 
stand that she will be her own business 
manageress, and will hope that she will suc- 
ceed equally well as an editress and pub- 
lisheress, and a moulderess of public opin- 
ion, and predict that she will be a leaderess 
in local literary circles, a position which her 
attainments as a scholaress and ability as a 
writeress entitle her to take. 

What Mrs. Hayes’ religious views and de- 
nominational relations may be, we do not 
know and do not care. But a great deal 
worse calamity might happen than a lady 
in the White House who is a_ professed 
Christian and a member of the Methodist 
Church. We have had one President with- 
out a wife, and the result of that experi- 
ment ought to admonish the people to be 
careful how they put into the highest office 
a man without a marital as well as consti- 
tutional adviser. It is our impression that 
the people will not object to Hayes because 
his wife is a Christian woman. 

During its brief existence of two years 
and a half, the New York Training School 
has furnished in New York City, a matron 
to the Roosevelt Hospital; in Brooklyn, a 
matron to the Maternity Hospital; in Bos- 
ton, a superintendent to the Boston Train- 
ing School; and is about to send to Georgia, 
to Arkansas, and to other Southern States, 
properly qualified persons for similar re- 
sponsible situations. Interest in this most 
important work has been aroused, and from 
all quarters of the country information, 
looking to establishment of like schools, is 
sought from this, the parent institution, 





Oliver Field, of Longmeadow, Mass., re- 
cently found a veritable pine-tree shilling 
of 1652, in his field near the river, where it 
had laid undoubtedly since 1703, when the 
village was removed from the Longmeadow 
to the brow of the hill. The land has be- 
belonged to the Field family as far back as 
there are any records, and there are traces 
of buildings near the spot where the coin 
was found. Itis of silver, about as large 
as a five-cent piece, with the pine tree on 
one side and the word ‘‘Masathusets” around 
the edge, while the date and denomination 
on the reverse are surrounded by the words 
“New England.” 

In connection with the Woman's Pavilion 
at the Philadelphia Exhibition, is a pretty 
little German school-room, built with bal- 
cony and bay window, where visitors may 
see how the Kindergarten system of child- 
instruction works. The Boston Zravel ler 
says that the school is open to the public on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday morn- 
ings, and that the twenty children, who go 
through the exercises, are orphans from an 
asylum in the city where Froebel’s system 
has been introduced. The boys are dressed 
in dark blue kilt skirts with white trim- 
mings, and the girls in pink calico dresses 
with white aprons, and all are under seven 
years of age. Their teacher is Miss Pea- 
body, of Boston, and the school, with its 
“object lessons,” is said to be a particularly 
attractive feature of the educational depart- 
ment. 

An archbishop is no mateh for a woman. 
Ata grand marriage which has just taken 
place in Paris, Faure and Mme Carvalho 
had agreed to sing in the church, but the 
cure, upon applying to the archbishop for 
the necessary permission, was informed that 
on no account could the great prima-donna 
be allowed to sing in a sacred editice. This 
was a sad blow, but the great lady whom it 
annoyed was equal to the emergency. She 
prevailed on Mme Carvalho to hide herself 
behind the organ, and then put a lad with a 
missal in his hand to stand up in the choir 
and pretend to sing, while the prima-donna 
poured forth her enchanting notes. The 
chorister-boy had an immense success, but 
they had to send him away, next day, so 
many churches contended to lay hands on 
him.—Springfield Republican, 

Gov. Tilden has made a fortune in the 
practice of law,—a fortune estimated any- 
where from three to seven millions of dol- 
lars,— and it is to be inferred from the 
sketch given in the New York Graphic, of 
his domestic establishment, that he knows 
how to use and enjoy his income. With 
eight horses in his stud, seven carriages in 
his stable, twelve servants and imported 
cooks to prepare his dinners, it is not sur- 
prising that Dom Pedro remarked that he 
was the only official he had seen in Amer- 
ica who “had a palace worthy of him.” 
The other day the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal reproached Gov. Hayes because, al- 
though a man of wealth, he had never owned 
a carriage, and would, if he could, dispense 
with all service about his home, except that 
performed by the members of his own fam- 
ily. But it is not unnatural that a gentle- 
man who habitually dines on nothing less 
divine than ruffled grouse (in season) stuffed 
with truffies, and who looks at the world 
through the rosy atmosphere of sherry and 
champagne, should regard the simplicity 
of Gov. Hayes with dismay, and find the 
style of a great railroad lawyer more to his 
taste.—Cincinnati Commercial. 
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AN UNRUFFLED BOSOM, 
STORY OF AN OLD WOMAN WHO KNEW WASHINGTON. 
BY LIZZIE W, CHAMPNEY. 


An aged Negress at her door 
Is sitting in the sun; 
Her day of work is almost o'er, 
Her day of rest begun. 
Her face is black as darkest night, 
Her form is bent and thin, 
And o’er her bony visage tight 
Is stretched her wrinkled skin. 
Her dress is scant and mean; yet still 
About her ebon face 
There flows a soft and creamy frill 
Of costly Mechlin lace. 
What means the contrast strange and wide? 
Its like is seldom seen— 
A pauper’s aged face beside 
The laces of a queen. 
Her mein is stately, proud and high, 
And yet her look is kind; 
And the calm light within her eye 
Speaks an unruffled mind. 
“Dar comes anoder of dem tramps,” 
She mumbles low in wrath. 
“I know dose sleek Centennial chaps 
Quick as dey mount de path. 
A axin’ ob a lady’s age 
I tink is impolite; 
And when dey gins to interview 
I disremembers quite. 
Dar was dat spruce photometer 
Dat tried to take my head; 
And Mr. Squibs, de porterer, 
Wrote down each word I said. 
Six hundred years I t’ought I was, 
Or else it was sixteen. 
Yes. I'd shook hands wid Washington, 
And likewise General Greene, 
I tole him all de generals’ names 
Dar ebber was, I guess, 
From General Lee and La Fayette 
To General Distress. 
Den dar’s dem high-flown ladies, who 
My old tings came to see; 
Wanted to buy dem some heirlooms 
Ob real Aunt-Tiquity. 
SaysI: Dat isn’t dis chile’s name; 
Dey calls me Auntie Scraggs. 
And den I axed dem, by de pound, 
How much dey gabe for rags. 
De missionary hed de mose 
Insurance ob dem all. 
He tole me I was ole, and said 
Leabes had dar time to fall. 
He simply wished to ax, he said, 
‘As pastor and as friend, 
If wid unruffled bosom I 
Approached my latter end. 
Now how he knew dat story I 
Should mightily like to know. 
I ‘clar’ to goodness, Massa Guy, 
If dat ain’t really you! 
You say dat in your wash I sent 
You only one white vest; 
And, as you’se passin’ by, you t’ought 
You'd call and get de rest. 
Now, Massa Guy, about your shirts, 
At least, it seems to me 
Dat you is more particular 
Dan what you used to be. 
Your family pride is stiff as starch, 
Your blood is mighty blue, 
I nebber spares de indigo 
To make your shirts so too. 
I uses candle ends, and wax, 
And satin-gloss, and paints, 
Until your wristbands shine like to 
De pathway ob de saints; 
But when a gemman sends to me 
Eight white vests ebery week, 
A stain ob har-oil on each one, 
I tinks it’s time to speak. 
When snarled around a button dar’s 
A golden hair or so, 
Dat young man’s going to be wed, 
Or something's wrong, I know, 
You needn't laugh, aud turn it off 
By axing "bout my cap. 
You didn't use to know nice lace, 
And never cared a snap 
What "twas a lady wore. 
Wid teaching larn a lot, 
And dey do say Miss Bella buys 
De best dat’s to be got. 
But if you really want to know, 
Idon’t mind telling you 
Jus’ how I come by dis yere lace, 
It’s cu’rus, but it’s true. 
My mother washed for Washington, 
When I warn’t more’n dat tall. 
I cut one of his shirt-frills off 
To dress my corn-cob doll; 
And when de General saw de shirt, 
He jus’ was mad enough, 
Totink he got to hold review 
Widout his best Dutch ruff. 
Ma’rm said she ‘lowed it was de calf 
Dat had done chawed it off; 
But when de General heard dat ar 
He anewered with a scoff. 
He said de marks wan't don’ of teef, 
But plainly dose ob shears; 
An’ den he showed her to de do’ 
And cuffed me on de years, 
And when my ma’am arribed at home 
She stretched me cross her lap, 
Den took de lace away from me 
An’ sewed it on her cap. 
And when I dies I hope dat dey 
Wid it my shroud will trim, 
Den when we meets on Judgment Day 
T'll gib it back to him. 
So dat’s my story, Massa Guy, 
Maybe I's little wit; 
But I has larned to, when I’m wrong, 
Make a clean breast ob it. 
Den keep a conscience smooth and white, 
(You can’t if much you flirt), 
And an unruffled bosom, like 
De General's Sunday shirt. 
—N. Y. Independent. 
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MY COUSIN RACHAEL. 





BY RHODA MUNGER,. 





CuHapTer X. 
RACHAEL MAKES A SPEECH. 

The store soon became the principal head- 
quarters of the aspiring Suffrage women, 
who came in at all hours of the day to talk 
over their hopes and fears, and to consult 
with each other about the work to be done. 
A company of them one day beset Rachael 


to give a lecture herself before the associa- 
tion. 





“Ty” said Rachael; “I never did such a 
thing in my life.” 

‘There always has to be a first time, and 
you can if you will only try,” they argued. 

‘But I should be sure to make a failure. 
I know I should be frightened and forget 
what to say.” 

“Then write it,” they told her, ‘‘almost 
everybody else does, and why should not 
you do so?” 

While they were talking, a man came 
reeling out of a drug-store near by, and at- 
tempted to get into a wagon which stood in 
front of the store. First he would lift one 
foot, then the other, but could not succeed 
in getting either of themhigh enough. Af- 
ter several ineffectual efforts he put both 
arms over the wagon-box and, in that way, 
finally dragged himself in, and clumsily 
dropped himself into a seat. Then a wo- 
man came out with a face pale and rigid as 
death. She took a seat by his side, and they 
drove away. 

‘That must be his wife,” said Rachael, 
setting her teeth together, in the manner 
usual with her when excited. ‘‘I think I 
can write a lecture now; at least, I will try.” 

From that time forth Rachael would sit 
with a blank book and lead pencil, and 
would scribble, scribble, scribble, every 
minute in the day when She was not waiting 
on customers, which she seldom did unless, 
I was busy and could not attend to them 
myself, while her face wore the same ab- 
sent-minded expression which it had done 
during her misunderstanding with Harry 
about the Fourth of July. Sometimes she 
would come to her senses long enough to 
say, ‘It is too bad, Jennie; you shall have 
a long rest after this Suffrage campaign is 
over.” Then at it again she would go,— 
scribble, scribble, scribble. 

This state of affairs lasted for about three 
weeks, when one morning, just as I had 
finished dusting, she threw down the book 
and pencil, saying to herself, ‘‘It is finished. 
Now bring along your audience!” 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth 
when a committee of strong-minded women 
came in, ina great hurry to tell her that they 
had just received a letter from Susan B. 
Anthony, who was to have addressed them 
at the next meeting, saying that it would be 
impossible for her to reach Maple Grove on 
the time appointed, as the trains did not 
make connections, There was not time to 
get a speaker from abroad, and Rachael 
would have to take her place. 

At first, Rachael objected, saying that she 
neither wished to assume that she could fill 
Miss Anthony’s place, nor to impose upon 
the audience by trying todo so. But they 
told her it need be no imposition, for one of 
the papers was just going to press, and they 
could let the people know the circum- 
stances before the meeting. Then she con- 
sented. The meeting was not to take place 
until the next week, which would give the 
news plenty of time to circulate. 

After they had gone to have the notice in- 
serted in the paper I noticed that Rachael 
all of a sudden began to look worried about 
something. What it was I could not sur- 
mise until Harry came in, during the after 
noon, with the paper in his hand, looking 
fierce enough to annihilate the town. 

“IT wanted to tell you about it before you 
should see it in the paper,” began Rachael, 
‘but you would not come in, so that I 
could”—and her voice had a quiver in it 
quite unusual for her. 

“Then I am not mistaken. I really do 
have the honor ot addressing the aspiring 
female orator who is about to convert the 
world?” 

‘Why, Harry, I thought you believed it 
right for women to speak in public.” 

‘So I do, when they are capable of speak- 
ing in public. What do you expect to say?” 

‘I know just what I am going to say, for 
I have got it all written.” 

‘Indeed! you must have written it quick- 
ly, since you were so very anxious to tell 
me about it, and it has not been very long 
since I last saw you.” 

“It has been a long time; I did not write 
it quickly. It took me nearly three weeks. 
But I did not want you to know it until I 
had it all written; then I was going to show 
itto you. It was not my fault that Miss 
Anthony could not get here, and that you 
did not come to the store this morning. I 
am glad I promised to speak, and I am not 
going to fail—so there!” 

“If youhave faith enough, I suppose you 
can remove mountains. Will you let me 
see what you have written?” 

“No, I will not!” 

“Pray, don’t! once hearing will probably 
be sufficient. What do you intend to wear 
on the occasion?” 

“IT don’t know. 
that.” 

“I presume not. If you have any regard 
left for my feelings, you will oblige me by 
getting a decent dress and having it made 
by some one who understands the business.” 
And throwing a fifty dollar bill on the coun- 
ter, he left, looking as fierce as ever. I hap- 
pened to look that way and saw how much 
it was. Knowing her disposition, I expect- 
ed to see her pick up the money and throw 
it at him; but she quietly took the bill, put 
on her hat, and left the store without a 
word. It was only because she looked a 
little paler than usual that I knew she had 
any feelings at all on the subject. From a 
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child she had always been loath to accept 
anything that came in the form of a gift. 
She would never eat or wear anything 
which had been brought in at the donation 
parties given to her father. ‘If it was to 
pay for preaching,” she said ‘‘why did they 
not give him the money, and let him buy 
what he wanted? If they were giving for 
the sake of charity, she was not a pauper, 
and would thank them to keep their pork 
and calico at home. Yet, now she had 
taken the money which Harry almost threw 
at her, and had gone to buy a dress with it. 
I could not understand it then, and do not 
yet. Iwondered what she would select for 
a dress, but, as she said nothing about it, my 
curiosity was not gratified until it was sent 
home on the afternoon of the day on which 
she was to make her debut. Then I left the 
store alone for a few minutes, and went over 
to the house on purpose to see it. It was 
a black American silk, made and trimmed 
in the latest style. 

“Just what you needed, dear,” said my 
aunt, her face beaming with satisfaction. 

“Oh my!” said Clara, ‘‘what a lovely 
dress! I should think you would be per- 
fectly happy. Willit be cut over for me 
after you have worn it out?” 

“Certainly it will,” replied Rachael, laugh- 
ing for the first time in a week. 

Susie said it did very well as far as it 
went, but the one thing needful had been 
forgotten. Is would never look complete 
without a white lace fichu. If she only 
had some lace she could make one herself. 
She knew where there was money enough to 
buy the lace with, and she had helped to 
earn it too. She had spent a whole half day 
fixing over those neck-ties, and nobody had 
ever offered her one cent of money to pay 
for it. She did not suppose they ever would 
and she might as well help herself. So, 
taking the store money from Rachael’s 
pocket, she started out in search of white 
lace, which she succeeded in converting 
into the desired shape in due season, It 
was & happy thought of Susie’s, for the 
fichu with the black dress happened to be 
just the thing to set off Rachael’s good looks. 
Men may say what they please about it, but 
good clothes do improve a woman’s looks 
wonderfully, and I always notice that they 
are more attentive to finely dressed women, 
notwithstanding their own assertions to the 
contrary. Susie and I helped her to dress, 
and then we left her alone to review her 
lecture once more. 

I did not attend the lecture myself. I 
had heard enough remarks to know that 
people in general expected a failure, and 
thought I would let the public know that I 
did not approve of her course. I got home 
from the store just before they started. 
Some of the prominent suffrage people were 
waiting in the frontroom with my aunt and 
the girls. Harry wasalone inthe next room, 
walking up and down with his hands be- 
hind him, after the manner of men when 
they areexcited. When I went in he looked 
at his watch and asked me if I would tell 
Rachael that it was time to go. I stepped 
to the stair door and called her, thinking 
that it was not my duty to leave the room 
unless I chose to do so. 

‘IT was just coming,” said she, quickly 
descending. ‘Jennie, do you know where 
my shawl is?) Why Harry, I did not know 
you were here.” 

*‘Where else did you expect I would be?’ 
he replied; and, taking the shawl from my 
hand, he wrapped it around her as carefully 
as if she had been an invalid, saying, as he 
did so, ‘‘Never mind if you do fail; it will 
not kill anybody, and 1 shall like you just 
as well as if you were a second Miss 
Anthony.” 

‘Perhaps you had better speak low, so 
that they will not hear what you are saying.” 

“If you get bothered about reading the 
writing, just manage to faint away, and I 
will finish the meeting.” 

“Then it would be well finished,” she 
answered; “but I shall not get bothered 
about reading it, for I have studied it until 
I nearly know it by heart. And, if I did 
not wish the people to hear what I have to 
say, I should stay at home with you. It 
would be ever so much nicer.” 

“Come, Rachael,” said Clara, opening 
the door, “‘you must hurry, for Mr. Dibbie 
says that the house is full, and it will not 
do to keep the audience waiting very long.” 

“All ready,” said Rachael, and with a 
little laugh at Clara’s expense, the Woman 
Suffrage cavalcade took their departure. 

I went to bed before they returned, but 
Clara came rushing in to tell me that it was 
‘‘perfectly splendid ;” the house was full of 
people, and they laughed and clapped their 
hands ever so much at the funny things 
Rachael said. She looked ‘‘real sweet,” 
too; she heard lots of women say so, and 
the men said ‘‘how smart she was.” She 
heard Harry tell her, when they were com- 
ing home, that he never was so proud of her 
before in his life. When she got big she 
was going to make a lecture too; and then 
out she flitted, leaving me alone again to 
my dreams. : 

There was one Suffrage paper published 
in Maple Grove, which came out with a 
great flourish about the lecture, and which 
had the effect of bringing invitations to 
Rachael from nearly all the neighboring 
towns. These, of course, she accepted; 
and poor Firefly was kept on the road most 
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of the time during the campaign. But she 
might as well have staid at home, however, 
for the amendment was lost by a large 
majority. But when I learned what class 
of men opposed it, I began to think that 
possibly I had been on the wrong side of 
the question afterall. Harry said that the 
saloon keepers hired men to work against it 
all day. Every man who would vote ‘‘No,” 
could have a cigar and ten cents’ worth of 
whiskey. All the foreigners and all the 
colored men, but one, who knew how to read 
and write, and the men whose wives took 
in sewing or washing to support their fami- 
lies, voted ‘‘No.” The better class of men 
who voted at all voted ** Yes.” 
how I could have been so mistaken; but I 
am positive that no living person has heard 
me say a word against Woman Suffrage 
since the amendment was lost. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BUSINESS WOMEN OF MICHIGAN. 





Epirors JoURNAL:—According to a re- 
cent request in your paper, I enclose some 
items in regard to women who are engaged 
in business. 

Mrs. Salley Beers, of Eagle Clinton Co., 
Michigan, has had the sole management of 
a farm containing upwards of one hundred 
improved acres, which she has managed 
with success equal to the best farmers of 
this section for a period of twenty-five years. 
She is now nearly seventy-nine years old 
and still has marvelous activity, executive 
ability, and force of character; has reared 
nine children of her own and more than 
that number by adoption from among the 
unfortunate, all of whom are a credit to 
her. Il know of no person who has had a 
greater influence for good in all this section 
of the country; neither do I know of one 
more universa!ly respected for broad phil- 
anthropy, earnest hatred of wrong, and prac- 
tical judgment. This year, for the first 
time, she is giving up some of her cares to 
her daughter, Mrs. Anna B. Smith, who 
bids fair to rival her mother except in 
health and longevity. 

I can hardly tell you anything of the 
many ways of tyranny to which the town 
officers have subjected these defenseless wo- 
men, prying into every nook and crook 
about the premises lest something should 
escape assessment. [remember many times 
during the war when her taxes were about 
one hundred dollars and a rich neighbor, an 
‘‘Honorable” simply in name, of five or six 
times her wealth, paid scarcely double her 
taxes, with what earnest, and bitter, yet 
truthful sarcasm she would denounce these 
legal cowards and robbers, always ending 
with, “Oh wouldn’t I like to be supervisor 
of this town! wouldn’t I see how they 
would like such treatment!” And although 
she was eminently fitted for the office, had 
paid more taxes by far than a majority 
among the male inhabitants, and had more 
practical sense than all of them, yet she.was 
a cipher in regard to power, because she 
was a woman. 

Severul years since, the district school 
house was discovered to be on fire, by some 
men living near, who stood in a lackadasi- 
cal manner crying ‘‘fire,’ when Grandma 
Beers came up and by her personal efforts 
and energetic direction the stove and many 
other things were saved. At this time, for 
lack of enterprise and in pursuance of a 
penny-wise and miser policy, the district 
was annexed to an adjoining one by a male 
vote, contrary to good judgment, obliging 
her little grandsons to go one and a half 
miles to school or study at home, and she 
pays from twenty to fifty dollars per year 
toward an almost fruitless attempt to edu- 
cate the children of those at whose hands 
she suffered the above and many other griev- 
ances. 

The Palmer sisters of Wacousta, Clinton 
Co., Michigan, have built, in an elegant and 
thorough manner, a milliner store, which 
they are conducting with marked success, 

Delta, Michigan. A.L 
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ACROSS THE ATLANTIC IN A DORY. 


The Gloucester dory making its way 
across the Atlantic has been spoken about 
once a week since she started, June 15. 
When she was seen by the steamer Greece, 
the watch at the bow reported to the cap- 
tain that he descried ahead what seemed to 
be part of a wreck, As it neared the ship 
the object was discovered to be a small 
skiff, and in the darkness the figure of one 
man was descried. The captain immedi- 
ately gave orders to stop the engines, and 
to get the ropes ready to pull the man on 
board. The sea was running high. The 
skiff came quite near to the ship, appearing 
and disappearing at intervals—now on top 
of an immense wave level with the deck of 
the vessel, the next minute hidden from 
sight in the billows. The captain, calling to 
know who was in the boat, was answered 
in a strong German accent, “I am John 
Johnsen, from Gloucester, Mass.” 

He told further that he was bound to Liv- 
erpool; that his skiff was named Centennial, 
and that he had been out fifteen days. He 
then asked the captain to compare reckon- 
ings. His was long. 46, lat. 30; the captain’s 
was thesame. Johnsen informed the cap- 
tain that he slept by day, and before going 
to sleep he took in his rudder, and took 
down all sails; during sleep his craft drifted 
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with the waves. He was awake at nights, 
The captain made a final appeal to come on 
board, stating that if he refused he would 
probably regret it when the vessel was out 
of reach. To this Johnsen emphatically 
answered, ‘‘No, sir; good night,” and 
throwing his sails to the wind was soon lost 
to sight. Johnsen sits in the center of his 
boat, with a lamp burning before him, ex- 
posing the dial of what seemed to be a com- 
pass. The deck afore and aft is covered 
with canvas, under which beside the com- 
pass and lamp were several barrels, contain- 
ing, no doubt, provisions, water, etc. When 
last heard from (July 23) Johnsen was less 
than thirty-six degrees west of London.—Zz, 
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WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 





In an article describing Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Seribuer’s Monthly for September pays 
the following tribute to the success of co- 
education in that thriving institution: 

In 1871, the following resolution was in- 
troduced in the Alumni Association: ‘‘Re- 
solved that, as there is nothing in the Char- 
ter of the University to exclude ladies from 
the privileges of the Institution, we heartily 
hope that they may avail themselves of the 
opportunities open to them.” The resolu- 
tion received a formally unanimous vote, 
its opponents being so few that they did 
not think it worth while to be counted. The 
same year, the matter was considered by the 
Trustees. The question being referred by 
them with power to the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Faculty, both of these boards 
voted, with substantial unanimity, in favor 
of the admission of women. The reckless 
radicalism of Alumni, Trustees, and Facul- 
ty, has been from time to time rebuked 
with dignified and paternal kindness, by the 
venerable conservatism of the undergradu- 
ates, through their organ, ‘‘The College Ar- 
gus.” In 1872 four ladies entered the insti- 
tution, who have just been graduated with 
high honor. They have been worthy to be 


the pioneers in the new departure. They 
have won golden opinions from all. How- 


ever objectionable women in the abstract 
might be to the undergraduate mind, con- 
crete women, such as these, could by gen- 
tlemen be regarded only with respect, and 
treated only with courtesy. Of course the 
time has been too short to permit us to 
speak of the results of the experiment. 

he views of the oflicers of the College are 
substantially the same as five years ago, 
We do not believe that the intellectual or 
moral tone of the Institution will be in any 
respect lowered by the admission of wo- 
men. From the standpoint of an instruc- 
tor, we would say, the more the better of 
such women as the few who have thus far 
entered. On the other hand, we have no 
sympathy with the fantastic hopes of those 
who look upon co-education and other forms 
of female enfranchisement as a short road 
to the millennium. But we do believe that 
there are some women who want and who 
can utilize precisely such and education as 
is given by the curriculum, the apparatus, 
the associations, and the intellectual atmos- 
phere of a genuine college; and we see no 
sufficient reason why the opportunity should 
not be afforded. 


oe 


BECAUSE WE ARE HUMAN. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—Resolutions to sub- 
mit to State Conventions inviting women to 
take part in the primary meetings, came 
duly to hand, but too late for nominations 
in this State, all the nominations for pub- 
lic officers having been made some weeks 
ago. I think the plan a good one, and 
should be glad if it could be carried into 
general operation. 

Our ladies are taking an interest in poli- 
tics, and, at the organization of the Hayes 
and Wheeler Club, some of usasked to join 
and were cordially accepted. We shall be 
asked to speak at our Club meetings, and, 
as it is well for the men to get used to us, 
we shall accept such invitations. 

It is gratifying to see the zeal of our col- 
ored friends, and we are heartily glad that 
the Republican party has done itself the 
honor to name a man who is so fully in 
sympathy with all thatis true and liberal. 
Even without the ‘‘respectful considera- 
tion” of nominating conventions, I feel that 
it is a real gain tothe cause of human rights, 
when such a standard-bearer as Mr. Hayes 
is selected from the many who think them- 
selves eligible. That almost the only man 
conspicuously before the public, who was 
not a scheming politician, should have been 
nominated, is a healthy sign of the times. 
The work of the century just begun, thus 
far, seems auspicious. 

Standing aside and watching the progress 
of things, that I might see our cause more 
objectively, I am led to wish that we could 
say less of sex and more of other issues. 
It seems to me that it is useless, or almost 
so, to fight on such narrow battle-fields. 
Rights belong to species, as such, and are 
primarily adjusted to their special needs. 
We women claim the ballot as the guaranty 
of our rights, because we belong to the 
species known as “‘man” and this species, 
being naturally the most rapacious of all 
created beings, preying not only on other 
orders but even on its own, has need of va- 
rious methods of self-protection for the in- 
dividual, that property in labor and its re- 
sults, also the right of personal freedom 
and reputation shall not be infringed upon. 

The natural impulses to self-preservation, 
are recognized and made legal, and com- 
munities of interest are also secured by co- 
operation, which is effected in various ways 
corresponding with the character of na- 
tions. Where the masses claim sovereign 
rights, and the ballot becomes the means 
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Se 
through which these are exercised, the broad 
principles of equity demand the same guar- 
anty forall citizens, men and women. The 
women need to acquire means of sustenance, 
as a primary necessity, implies equal pro- 
perty rights, and sameness of methods of 
protection. 

Were we to single out the individuals or 
classes fit to be entrusted with arbitrary 
power, the logic of free goverments would 
come toanend. There is no such thing as 
absolute equality among individuals, but 
only common equality, and such we must 
demand before the law, or else give up the 
fundamental principles of our Republic. 
Let us press home the question of consisten- 
cy in our own cause as we did in our glori 
ous Anti-slavery struggle, and ask rights 
because we are human, having human needs 
and responsibilities. That our full guaran- 
ty to these is denied, is and must be our 
constant complaint till the injustice is re- 
moved. Hannau M. Tracy CUTLer. 

Cobden, Union C9., Illinois. 
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SANDWICH ISLAND WOMEN. 





A lady writing from Honolulu, thus dis- 
courses upon the native women and their 
easy and natural manners: ‘‘The women are 
erect, wide in the shoulders, and carry their 
heads like queens. Many of them are truly 
handsome, wearing their hair falling over 
their shoulders in curls, and surmounted 
with little straw hats garlanded with 
wreaths of lovely native flowers. They 
clothe themselves modestly and prettily, 
wearing the dress to cover neck and arms, 
and falling loosely from the shoulders to the 
top of the feet, which are often bare. Not 
being civilized like us, they have not been 
enlightened into compressing their ribs with 
iron and whalebone corsets; nor to disturb 
and torture their feet with over-tight shoes; 
nor toput bonnets upon their heads running 
up into turrets of silk and artificial flowers, 
and leaving the ears at the mercy of the 
bitter winds; nor to make up forty-five yards 
of steel wire into cages and fasten them- 
selves within them; nor to carry an extra 
half yard of dress stuff bravely after them 
over the pavement through thick and thin. 
Yet, these women have the advantage of us, 
for are we not forced by the exigencies of 
custom, when we come with our long gar- 
ments upon any impurities of the pathway, 
to shut our eyes and set our teeth and rush 
blindly over them? whereas those Kanaka 
women, at the sight even of a spot of water, 
lift their light garments gingerly, and pass 
over, clean and unsullied from its contact. 
Can this be barbarism?” 

«oe 


THE WORK OF THE FUTURE. 


Dear Journal:—The work of the future 
will not be petitioning men for the elective 
franchise, but arousing Woman from the 
lethargy which the slavery of ages has in- 
duced. The greatest obstacle in the way 
of Woman Suffrage is not the obstinacy of 
men, but the indifference of women; and 
we cannot blame men for hesitating to im- 
pose upon women responsibilities which a 
large majority emphatically decline. When 
the men of Michigan voted upon this ques- 
tion two years ago, I think they generally 
voted as their wives told them to do, and 
many said they were ready to give the bal- 
lot to the women whenever they wanted it. 
The masses of the women are not as well 
informed as the men. Innumerable ages 
of servitude and dependence have ren- 
dered them almost incapable of an original 
thought. Even the best educated and en- 
lightened wear a chain of which they are 
wholly unconscious. Their utterances and 
opinions are often the echoes of what men 
have thought and said. Men have made 
all the religions of the earth, all the laws 
and customs, and although Woman seems 
to rule in the social sphere, even that is 
an illusion; she is as much a slave there as 
anywhere else. Her dependence upon man 
for subsistance makes it impossible for her 
to actualize her own ideals, and necessitates 
« conformity to the tastes and wishes of her 
protector and provider. This dependence 
is the cause of her weaknesses, her follies 
and her vices. She is compelled to ignore 
ler own natural instincts, to overlook the 
depravity of her male associates, and to cul- 
tivate in herself the lowest and most selfish 
traits of her nature. While this condition 
of dependence remains, Woman can never 
be individvalized; she can never develop 
the finer and higher attributes of her soul 
through which the world is to be redeemed 

Pecuniary independence is the first point 
to be gained. Without this, Woman would 
still be a slave, even with the ballot in her 
hands, She must be free from all depend- 
ence upon man for physical support. There 
must be no need of marrying for a home or 
for maintenance. When this is achieved, 
the battle is won. Everything else will be 
yielded without the asking. 

But how shall women become self-sup- 
porting? In the first place they must be 
enlightened. The veil of ignorance must 
be taken away. They must be awakened 
toa complete comprehension of the injus- 
tice of their present position, and of the 
'mmense advantages which would arise 
from a condition of pecuniary independ- 
fnce. In every woman's soul there is a 








yearning for selfhood,—for an individuality 
which is impossible under the present order 
of things. This instinct must be appealed 
to. Woman must be made to feel her im- 
portance in the drama of life. She must 
be made conscious of the power which she 
possesses, but has never wielded. She must 
be made to perceive that she has only to go 
forth and take possession of her inheritance, 
There is no barrier but the darkness of her 
own mind. If a respectable majority of 
the women of this land should at any time 
unitedly demand equality with men in every 
department and relation in life, the work 
would be finished. Not a man could or 
would resist them. Collectively Woman 
would be an omnipotent power, moulding 
and shaping everything after the fashion of 
her own will. If women only knew it, 
they have power to shut up every saloon on 
this continent in one month, and to stop 
the flow of drunkenness forever. Not with 
prayers and tears as with the Women’s Cru- 
sade; that was a timid and experimental 
movement, conducted by women in chains. 
But the next crusade will be the emanci- 
pated soul of Womanhood rising in the 
consciousness of its own omnipotence and 
commanding the curse of humanity to de- 
part. And it will depart. The day is not 
far distant; only a gleam of light to reveal 
Woman to herself, and she will start from 
the sleep of ages; her fetters will break 
like cobwebs; she will throw away the fool- 
eries of fashion and go forth transformed, 
with an inspiration in her soul, and a pur- 
pose in her heart, which man will have no 
power to resist. 

When this awakening comes, there will 
be such a revolution in the affairs of this 
life as the world has never seen. There 
will be no tumult nor discord; only a quiet 
self-assertion on the part of Woman, and a 
cheerful recognition on the part of man. 
Who will help to hasten the day? Who 
will rend the veil from the eyes of Woman? 
The work of the past has had its use, but 
the work of the future must be concentrated 
on this one point,—the enlightenment of 
Woman. 

Nature has placed the balance of power 
in Woman’s hands; and when this truth is 
fully revealed to her consciousness, the 
mother-love of her soul, which has wept 
for ages over the sins and sorrows of its 
human children, will rise like a mighty tide 
and sweep from the earth the wicked de- 
vices of men which have filled this mortal 
existence with horror, disease and crime. 

Dowagiae, Mich. Mrs. E. Heppon. 


PUNDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 


The Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


— 
‘Hear, for I will speak of exceilent 
things.”’ 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieve 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
tiammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It bas no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia andi 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of ali schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it pronets y. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphiet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, %5 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 
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New England Conservatory of Music. 


.TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
+.‘ best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
‘ 12m13 

T 4 T IY Our new meth- 
WORK AND MONEY, Sispssumstt: 
ing the Home Guest carries everything befere it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 
TS same quantity and quality contained in one 


of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. . 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 


23 School St., Boston, 
24w4. 


‘Established 1846. 

R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 

NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week, 
tfl 


LADIES! 


We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


~~ SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 





THE 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug. 3, 1875. 


AND OTHER 


Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties, 


Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street. where all applications for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


(GEORGE FROST & CO. 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 
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Retail rooms 53 West Street. 
SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street Bosto a. 
<@™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 

Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 

Office hours from 10 4 mM. to” P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. tf7 





DECALCOMANI 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beantifal art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Antamn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article 80 as to imitate the 

be afm ce, 6 be sful 


mos , GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 50for 60 ets. Agents wanted, 
Address J. L. PATTEN 4 O0., 162 William Street, New York. 















rr. Ww. BUACK & CO. 


333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U. S. Vessels, Landscape Views, 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
ete. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAINTINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. - 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 
333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. 
tf31 








“THE DARNING MACHINE” 





Price $10 OO. 


A New and Valuable Household Machine 
—_ Forn— 


Darning Stockings, Repairing Garments, and other 


purposes never before attempted by machinery. 


Itis Sim plein Construction 


Small and Ornamental in Appearance; may be 


secured to a Table or Sewing Machine; 
Occupies little space ; Can be readily put away. 
Its use can be easily learned, and requires no labor to operate it. 
rae-For further information and circulars address 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


45 High Street, Boston. 
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Dr. Townsend showing the manner of Inhaling. 
UMPTI . 
“The fell destroyer of the human race” can’ be cured 


by using 
OXYGENATED AIR. 

Oxygen is the most potent element permeating the 
ethereal atmosphere. When properly introduced into 
the lungs, itexpels the tubercles and heals diseased 
lobes. Pulmonary Consumption need not prove fa- 
tal if the sufferer will apply OXXGENATED AIR be- 
fore the disease has reached the secondary stage. No 
other remedy known to science will reach this disease 
so quickly and effectually as 


OXYGENATED AIR. 


CATARBRE can be thoroughly driven 
out of the system by the useof OXYGENATED AIR. 

lt is worse than useless to swallow *“*medicine”’ into 
the stomach for thie life destroying disease! Snuffs 
and liquid compounds when snuffed into the nostrils, 
destroy the mucous membrane of the nose, and of- 
ten cause congestion, which does much harm. Inhale 

OXYGENATED AIR. 
if you would be healed of this loathsome disease. 
OXYGENATED AIR NEVER FAILS TO CURE 
CATARRH. 

PNEUMONIA. is one of the most 
fatal diseases incident to our climate. When all oth- 
er remedies fail, Oxygenated Air will give relief in 
Five Minutes. To those whodoubt this statement 
we advise one trial. The moment it is breathed into 
the lungs it gives relief. 

Oxygen willcure this disease whenever the sufferer 
hassuflicient strength to inhale the remedy. We ask 
only ONE TRIAL to prove what we state. 

OUGHS AND COLDS fre- 

quently lead to Consumption. If OXYGENATED 
AIR is resorted to when a cold first comes on, it may 
be stopped with one inhalation of OXYGENATED 
AIR. bo not cough and strain your lungs, but give 
Oyygenated Air a trial and be convinced that nature's 
remedy will give instant relief after drugs and medi- 


cines fail. 
IPHTHE RIA can be cured by in- 
haling OXYGENATED AIR! 
This disease always yields to this treatment, and 
when breathed into the lungs two or three times, the 
atient is relieved and a cure cffected in two or three 
ays; often in asmanyhours. There has never been 
one case where Oxygenated Air failed to cure this dis- 
ease. Physicians pronounce it a never failing remedy 
for Diphtheria. 
"a 83 EIM.A. baffles the skill of the best 
practitioners in the land. it cannot be reached by 
medicines, and only yy to Oxygen after repeated 
doses. OXYGENATED AIR is one cf the best rem- 
edies known for this suffocating malady. It will cure 
if followed up for several months. It always affords 
relief in the most severe cases. 

SsSPHPSIA. is comying its victims 
to the grave by thousands. Thestomach is ‘‘nature’s 
laboratory’ and when poisoned with improper food 
and exhausted from over-taxation it must have REST 
as well as medicine. OX YGENATED AIR gives tone, 
life and vitality to this organ, causing every other or 
gan of thr body to perform their proper labor. 

INHALE OXYGENATED AIR 
If you are avictim to Dyspepsia. 
No 226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 3m21 





THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between CH1ca- 
Go and all points in ILLLNoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NrA and the WesTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILLinois, lowa, DAKOTA, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorabo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 
Is the short line for NortHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NEsoTA, and for MADISON, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Du.uts and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for WinoNA, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and aX points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota, Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 


Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Blutfs, 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
=< other points, you can have from two to ten trains 

aily. 


y 
New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
fe Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 

ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago 

Eastern. | 


Marvin Hverttfrt, 
Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 























CLOCKS AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


After having turned away from the much- 
carved little empty of pro- 
and been nipped in the bud by 
as she of the 


Swiss cottage, 
cessions, 
such .a2 loud-mouthed Syren 
Fog proved to be, it is supposable that one 
would be entirely satisfied and willing to re- 
tire from the Exhibition processionless. 
But such was not the situation. I had 
read once upon a time Mr, James’ wonder- 
ful history of the famous Emperor Charle- 
magne, in which, by the way, that senti- 
mental historian reflected that this magnifi- 
cent monarch had only one fault, and that 
was that of beinga too-indulgent husband. 
One would think that almost any individu- 
al after making such a statement would ask 
to be dismissed, but Mr. James did not. 
He finished his volume. The best thing in 
it is the description of a most curious clock 
presented by the great Haroun al Raschid 
to the great King Charlemagne. I have 
since learned that this clock must have been 
run by water, as it flourished long before 
time had been put upon wheels; but this 
circumstance detracts nothing from the in- 
genuity of the invention. 

The interesting foot-note in Mr. James’ his- 
tory states that this wondrous clock was 
made of gilded bronze, on which the course 
of the twelve hours was displayed. There 
were also twelve doors arranged about the 
dial. At the end of each hour, brazen balls 
were thrown from above on to a cymbal be- 
low, striking the hour required. One of the 
doors also opened at the end of each hour. 
Thus the number of balls striking upon the 
cymbal told the hour to the ear, while the 
number of open doors revealed the same 
fact to the eye. At twelve o'clock twelve 
horsemen issued forth from the twelve doors 
and marched around the dial plate, shutting 
all the doors behind them 

If all this was accomplished in ancient 
Persia by the half-civilized subjects of Har- 
oun al Raschid, denominated by Mr. James 
as inferior spirits, who followed, with the 
pace of pigmies, the giant steps of their 
king, what might not be accomplished in 
these entirely civilized times and during the 
milder reign of Dom Pedro and President 
Grant? Certainly, in our huge Centennial 
collection of the most wonderful ‘‘time- 
pieces” of all nations, the marvelous clock 
of Haroun,must be equalled, if not outdone. 

Full of faith in the ‘‘progression of the 
ages,” I went, next morning, at the earliest 
hour of the opening, straight to the Gérman 
clock department. There at last was the 
long-sought-for clock with a procession to 
it. Already a gaily clad sentinel was march- 
ing backward and forward through the 
piazza below the dial plate, keeping time 
with the swinging pendulum and, complet- 
ing his journey from tower to tower, once 
in every five minutes. A coronation scene 
was undoubtedly forthcoming. I waited to 
witness theceremony. Waiting has become 
second nature to some people since the Cen- 
tennial set in, still it might have proved 
rather tedious on this occasion, had it not 
been for the everlasting ‘‘small boy” who 
happened to be present. In close proximi- 
ty to the sentinel clock, were three other 
clocks, all furnished with either single or 
double doors beneath their shining dial 
plates, and barred windows looking out 
mysteriously from under the eaves above. 
An enchanting mystery hung about those 
doors and windows, surely, which nothing 
but time could have solved, had not that 
curious ‘‘small boy” taken old time, as it 
were, by the forelock, and unraveled the 
secret of a chord that depended from the in- 
ternal mechanism. An anxious crowd were 
in waiting. Of course it was just the time 
for the boy to show his skill and his gen- 
erosity, so he marched bravely forward and 
pulled the depending chord. Instantly the 
door flew open. A trumpeter decorated 
with the national colors came forth and blew 
his blast. Whether it was intended to be 
the one solitary blast of partial freedom or 
the herald of co-operative processions to 
come, no one seemed able to explain. The 
keeper of those clocks was not there, of 
course; and when he did make his appear- 
ance he seemed to be so busy making ‘‘cur- 
sory allusions” to the ‘‘small boy” as to be 
altogether unapproachable and unquestion- 
able. Still the ‘‘small boy” had the sym- 
pathy of the crowd; and this is all that is 
necessary now-a-days to sustain a member 
of Congress, even in wrong doing. Either 
the keeper must have noticed this or the at- 
tractions of his favorite ‘‘beer garden” were 
too strong for him. He issued his stern 
commands and soon disappeared. 

To complicate matters, an old gentleman, 
who was delighted with the trumpeter’s ap- 
pearance, went and brought his wife to 
witness the performance; but by the time 
she arrived, the trumpeter had finished his 
blast and the door was closed. The situa- 
tion became pathetic. The crowd looked 
at the “small boy,” and the ‘‘small boy” 
looked ali around the walks and avenues of 
the building. Presently, however, the door 
of another clock flew open, and another 
trumpeter, looking enough like the first to 
be his twin brother, appeared, and blew the 
same kind of a blast, out of a trumpet of 
a similar pattern. 

By this time excitement and curiosity 
raged high. Everybody went peering about 
every clock in the collection, looking for 
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strings. 
to escape the vigilance of the people. 
the general attention became concentrated 
on a fine looking clock constructed of oak, 


Soon 


with towers, cornices, 
doors of ebony. Something extra must of 
course come out of those double 
but no string was visible to ordinary vision. 
Still the door somehow or other did fly open, 
and two trumpeters made their bow and 
blew their compound blast. Then the win- 
dows up under the eaves flew open. The 
cuckoos cuckooed. The cocks crew, and 
the solitary sentinel, with his scarlet cap, 
still paced unfalteringly from tower to 
tower, but probably neither the policeman, 
who marches up and down the central aisle, 
or the German keeper, who is supposed to 
sit in continual watchfulness over his 
precious charge, heard one breath of the 
rare commotion which was going on. 

So far as coronations and processions 
were concerned, the German clock per- 
formance, like the Philadelphia Fourth of 
July torch-light possession, might be called 
a failure; but so far as the crowd and the 
“small boy” were concerned, it was un- 
doubtedly a never-to-be-forgotten success. 

Quite an eventful morning it had proved, 
although I had seen nothing equal to the 
famous old clocks described in ancient 
History. Nothing like the curious clock at 
Exeter Cathedral, which represents the 
earth by a globe, the sun by a fleur-de-lis, 
and the phases of the moon by a black and 
white ball. The globe revolves, the fleur- 
de-lis points out the hour, and the black 
and white ball shows the phases by turning 
on its axis. 

Nothing was there even remotely like the 
still more curious clock in the old chapel 
of Wells Cathedral, which represents the 
hours, minutes and days of the month and 
year, by an artistic arrangement of blue 
circles and gilded stars, and carries out the 
ingenious device by means of a turret, on 
which four equestrian knights revolve, 
“running at a ring as though on a tilt.” 


doors, 


It is also connected by rods with the figure 


of a warrior, seated in an angle of a distant 
part of the cathedral, who strikes the quar- 
ters by touching two little balls with his 
feet, and the hours by striking another large 
ball with a battle axe, which he holds in his 
hands. 

Neither was there anything there at all 
like the strange, weird Strasburg Cathedral 
clock, whose quarters are struck success- 
ively by a child, a youth, a man in arms, 
and an old man, each being followed by 
Death, who attempts to snatch them away, 
but is driven in by Christ, until the last 
quarter is sounded, when ‘Christ gives him 
leave to go out and strike the great bell 
which is in the midst, with his bone.” 

Nothing in the shape of a clock was 
there to remind us of the exquisite little 
brass clock in the shape of a true-lover’s 
knot, presented by Henry VIII. to Anne 
Boleyn on their marriage day; nor the pet 
clock of Queen Elizabeth, representing an 
Ethiop riding a rhinoceros, accompanied 
by four attendants, who humbly prostrated 
themselves as the clock struck the hour. 
Nothing was there in the form of Griffins 
who pass the time by the rolling of their 
eyes. There were not even designs for 
clocks, like the one exhibited by Miss Wal- 
ter, at the Royal Exhibition of 1851, which 
represented on its dial-plate the virtues and 
vices of the world. The virtues on the 
golden inner circle, close to the eye and ear 
of Omniscence, and the vices on the black 
outer circle, which lay in the domain of 
Satan. Nothing was there like the great 
clock of Benson (unless, indeed, it be the 
immense Cathedral clock at the entrance 
of the German Section,) exhibited in the 
Exposition of 1862, which struck the hours 
on five bells, the largest of which weighed 
twenty-two hundred pounds, 

This list of things which were not there 
shows plainly that the foreign powers have 
not favored us with their hoarded treasures 
of time. Famous old Nuremburg sends us 
no kingly coronations or ‘‘adorations of the 
Magi.” From the prolific Black Forest, 
nothing worth the name of a procession has 
journeyed forth to grace the clock depart- 
ment of our great Exhibition. There are 
no wind clocks—no illuminated clocks—no 
arithmetical clocks—no electrical clocks— 
no common clocks or ‘‘gun” clocks, in the 
show. 

The nearest thing to a‘‘gun” clock is in 
the American Department. A black wal- 
nut, cottage-shaped clock has a picture of a 
man at its upper window, with a gun in 
hand. His very blue lapis lazuli eyes rove 
swiftly back and forward, as though seek- 
ing for game. Two wild animals, carved in 
the dark wood of the frame work, are 
crouching below, with black eyes rolling in 
such a manner as to display their white eye- 
balls, giving quite a fierce aspect to the 
scene. 

‘How would you like that for your bed- 
room?” asked a newly-wedded husband of 
his bride. 

“Oh mercy!” exclaimed the bride, 
those eyes would make me nervous!” 

That bride was probably not far from 
right. Such a display may do for once, 
but to have a coronation, a tournament, an 
‘“‘adoration,” or even an elaborate ‘‘proces- 
sion” repeated step by step and motion by 
motion four or twelve times a day through- 


“all 


No clock with doors could hope 


windows, and double 








out the year, and then not stop, would pos- 


| sibly be rather too much in the clock de- 


partment, particularly in these days of 
never-ending processions and illuminations 
outside. Doubtless the native American 
can stand more in the way of processions 
than any other yet discovered mortal, but 
they must be life-size and composed of real 
flesh and blood, or they will be quite likely 
to be swept off from the stage rather uncer- 
emoniously. 

The Americans have not the fondness of 
the Belgians and the Dutch for the curiosi- 
ties of clock work. With the exception of 
the cuckoo clocks, which are a drug on our 
market, the American department has next 
to nothing in the way of performing clocks. 
And yet the foreign manufacturers tell us 
that the American clock, on account of the 
extreme neatness of its exterior, and its 
portability, is fast becoming a favorite 
abroad, particularly in England, where it 
has almost entirely superseded the more 
cumbersome Dutch clock. This is hopeful. 
Perhaps if the world ever has a thorough 
revival of common sense, the Americans 
will be duly appreciated. There is nothing 
more likely to happen than this, if we will 
only have sense enough ourselves to stand 
by our original standard, and insist upon 
spending our best faculties upon the better- 
ing of the human race, instead of resting it 
on meretricious and foolish ornamentation, 
which passes away with the fashion of the 
day. ASENATH COOLEDGE. 

Philadelphia, Pa 





oe 
REPRESENTED OR MISREPRESENTED ? 


Honorable members of our last Legisla- 
ture assured the women of Massachusetts, 
that ‘‘They are fully represented at the 
polls, by their husbands and other male rel- 
atives,”’ 

The following actual conversation is a 
practical illustration of such representation : 

Lady to her husband :—‘‘My dear, when 
does your Republican caucus meet to make 
nominations? I think I will go with you.” 

Husband :— “Oh! no. It would never do; 
you would not be welcome there; and be- 
sides, I represent you.” 

Wife:—‘‘As you are not willing that I 
should go, will you speak in favor of hav- 
ing a Woman Suffragist nominated as our 
representative?” 

Husband :—“Why no. How can I? 
When I am not in favor of Suffrage my- 
self.” 

Wife :—“If you vote to suit yourself, and 
directly opposed to my wishes, please do 
not say any longer that you represent me.” 

Husband walks away to meditate. 

Are wives represented by such husbands? 

And the women who have no husbands to 
(mis) represent them, and whose power of 
influencing votes must be still less, how, 
I should like to be informed, are they to be 
represented? 

Many ladies would attend the caucuses, 
if they only felt that they were welcome, 
even if they have not the right to vote there. 

All honor to Abington, the banner town 
of our tSate,whose men voted in town mect- 
ing to petition the Legislature to allow wo- 
men the same right of representation which 
they hold themselves. Would we had more 
such towns. Then, I am sure, women 
would be welcomed in the primary meet- 
ings. M. G. R. 

Middleton, Mass, 

cena a 
THE PEACE CONVENTION. 

Historic was the place where it convened ; 
the flags and mottoes and the golden eagle 
with out-spread wings above the head of 
President Love, (who sat smiling through 
speeches and songs, arguments and antics, ) 
were all suggestive of the Centennial days, 
and more suggestive, many of them, of War 
than of Peace. Some good words were 
spoken; some true ones; some inspiring ut- 
terances from the veterans of a conflict 
which the Emancipation Proclamation end- 
ed; but the want of system and order and 
parliamentary discipline was sadly evident. 
The platform was too evidently one not of 
freedom but of license. 

I arrived there about noon on the first day 
of the Convention. One of the lady sec- 
retaries was reading in quiet tones a letter 
from some absent friend of Peace. On in- 
vitation of Miss Stewart, the kind lady who 
resided in the historic edifice, Mrs. Margaret 
E. Parker, of Dundee, Scotland, my daugh- 
ter and myself, ascended to the library above, 
where the dust of travel was removed, and 
our names inscribed in the record-book for 
visitors. Then we descended, and took 
seats in the audience. Rachael Townsend, 
a Quaker preacher and one of the Vice- 
Presidents, was given her testimony against 
War. An interval being granted for lunch 
afforded a pleasant, social interview with 
the venerable and beloved Lucretia Mott, 
who, with a party in which we were num- 
bered, gathered around a table at the Model 
Coffee House, one of the noble enterprises 
of Philadelphia in behalf of temperance and 
working men and women. Mr. Raper, with 
his genial manners, handsome face, and sen- 
sible words, was there also, making us all 
glad that Great Britain had sent such a 
delegate to us in the interests of Temper- 
ance, instead of the red-coats of a century 





ago. 

















On returning to the hall, the writer spoke 

“Things which make for Peace,” and 
was followed by Mr. Raper, Mrs. Parker 
As it was raining very hard, 
with vivid flashes of lightning and loud 
peals of rattling thunder, the 
speech was somewhat difficult for all, and 
especially was it difficult for Mrs. Daniels, 
who sang a Peace song amid the raging of 
the elements, uttering tones which would 
create another result than that desired by 
the singers of the Marseilles Hymn. 

But the end came for me and those who 
were with me, and we departed for our 
pleasant home in Tacony, as the guests of 
Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, whose sweet yet 
dignified countenance had beamed upon the 
Convention all day, though she had not 
spoken. Mrs. Parker said but a few words, 
but those to the point, referring to the fact 
that Jehovah chose not David, the man of 
war, but his son, who ruled in peace, to be 
the builder of his temple. If England sent 
a noble man to represent her, Scotland had 
chosen as noble a representative in the per- 
son of that devoted friend of Temperance 
and Woman Suffrage, who has thrice crossed 
the broad Atlantic and braved its storms 
and dangers, leaving a, delightful home and 
charming family circle for the sake of giv- 
ing her efficient aid to the Temperance cause. 
She returns to the ‘Cliff’ this month or 
in the autumn. God give the winds and 
waves charge concerning her! 

The second day of the Peace Convention 
I gave to the Exposition; and the third to 
rest under the lofty trees that shade the 
piazza of the ‘‘Manse,” at Tacony, and 
towards night to aride with Mrs. Thomas, 
Mrs. Soule, and Mrs. Parker, to the lovely 
home of ‘Saint Lucretia,” whom we, being 
Woman Suffragists, specially revered as a 
leader in that holy cause. 

But, the fourth day, we were at the Peace 
gathering again, and if ever I felt proud of 
an American woman, it was when | saw 
and heard Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, with the 
majesty of wisdom and the sweetness of 
womanly grace, standing by the side of the 
silver-haired German whose words she was 
to interpret, and marked how she caught the 
very spirit of the speaker, and metamorph- 
osed his somewhat ruder speech into the 
poetry of her own, without marring the 
sense or changing the thought he wished to 
convey. He spoke slowly, so that even to 
one so imperfectly acquainted with the lan- 
guage as myself many of his words were 
easily translated when uttered, and his mean- 
ing apprehended; but she seemed even to 
interpret his thought to himself, if one 
might judge from his pleased expression, 
as she conversed with him in his native 
tongue, and from the finish and beauty of 
his sentences as she presented them. To 
tell the truth, to me it was more wondertul 
that, in this century year, a woman should 
be the interpreter for a man before his au- 
dience, than that either should utter senti- 
mentsin harmony with the angel anthem; 
for the cause of Woman is the cause of 
Peace. The advocates of Woman’s equal- 
ity are the truest prophets and fore-runners 
of a day when the nations shall learn war 
no more. 

After that interesting speech and interpre- 
tation came the flag episode, when a woman 
gave a silk banner to Mrs. Howe or to the 
Convention—(I could not tell which) and 
when in my heart I felt more love for the 
glorious ‘‘red, white and blue,” and thought 
it far more beautiful than any white silk 
banner with pale blue stars the world would 
ever see. 

Then came the two men, to each of whom 
the Latin proverb ‘“‘Fenum habet in cornu” 
might have been applied, for the chant of 
one and the message of the other, empha- 
sized with the brandishing of a sword, were 
signs of an insanity which should have 
caused the President to prohibit utterly 
their presence in the assembly. It is easier 
to keep out such lunatics than to put them 
out; but how I did wish for Mary A. Liver- 
more, with her tact and dignity and down- 
right ability as a presiding officer, instead 
of a man who was evidently too timid to 
say ‘‘Begone!” For the first time in my 
life, I witnessed the spectacle of a Conven- 
tion turned out of doors by police officers, 
at the suggestion of its President, and a 
wild, raving maniac standing in the chair 
which the presiding officer had hastily va- 
cated, and screaming at the top of his voice 
with a powerful pair of lungs. The Presi- 
dent had adjourned the Convention for a 
lunch on his own responsibility, and the 
lunatic had ‘full swing.” Officers of the 
Universal Peace Union, men and women 
from various States, protested against such 
yielding of the hall to these disorderly ele 
ments, but the fiat went forth from the mild 
and non-resistant President, who was acting 
in accordance with his ultra views of peace 
and concord. The screamer was left alone 
in his screaming, and the police officers 
politely suggested to the Union officers that 
they retire from the hall, which, with pro- 
tests and in anything but a peaceful spirit, 
most of them did, some saying to each oth- 
er—‘‘If Mrs. Howe had presided, this would 
not have occurred.” The indignation was 
much more extensive than might be sup- 
posed from the fact that the same President 
was re-elected. But then the election was 
viva voce, with few present at the last ses- 
sion to express assent or dissent, when the 


and others. 


effort of 





officers’ names were presented. 
it was intended to show, by the election of 
Mr. Love, a confidence in his promise that 
the like should not occur again, though how 
he could prevent it, if the lunatics chose to 
come, and if he refuses the help of the police, 
I can hardly see. 

A woman somewhat tall and angular, with 
long curls and a placid face, sat quietly gaz- 
ing at the vociferating intruder, the only 
sitting figure in the hall. as the audience 
melted away. Obeying an impulse, which 
was quite as much curiosity as benevolence, 
and more of indignation than either, I asked, 

‘Are you the wife of this gentleman?” 

She bowed assent. ‘‘How long has your 
husband been insane?” was my next query, 

The placidity departed, the long curls 
shook belligerently, and 1 was informed 
that he was not insane at all, but that the 
Almighty had given him a message to this 
Convention, and he had come all the way 
from California to deliver it. Advising her 
to put him in an insane asylum, I turned 
away wishing they had saved their fares and 
our feelings at the same time, and had re- 
mained the other side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This message, if sent by the Al- 
mighty, was very different from him of 
whom it was said, ‘‘He shall not strive nor 
cry, neither shall his voice be heard in the 
streets.” 1 doubt whether anybody knows 
his message to this day. 

Doubtless it will be impossible to keep 
lunatics and fools out of public assemblies; 
there are so few who can boast of ‘‘mens 
sana in corpore sano,” Wut the effort to do so 
is worth the making. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


VENTENNIAL VISITORS can secure large and 
Cool Rooms with Board, ina very quiet and pleas- 

ant street, by addressing Mrs, C, CALDWELL. 
2018 Delancey Place, Philadelphia, P, 
Mrs, Elizabeth K. Churchill, Press Head 
2w35 
F THE GENTLEMAN who c alled and paid a sub- 
scription for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL on Friday 


morning, July 28th, will send his name, it shall be 
cre dited to him on the list. 


Possibly 
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West Newton English and Classical 
School. The 23d year of the Family and Day School 
for both sexes, begins Wednesday, Sept., 20, 1876. 
For Centennial Catalogue and particulars, address, 

Natu’. T, ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 10w30 


‘BUSINESS NOTICES, 


To Let.—For the summer months, the whole or a 
portion of a small furnished house in Dorchester, with 
all modern conveniences and fine water view. 

Apply to F. A. HINCKLEY, 6 Hamilton Street. 
Boston. 


CENTENNIAL BOARD,.—Miss Anna L. Bacon 
will furnish first-class accommodations, including 
lodging, breakfast, and 6 o'clock, dinner for $2 per 
day, at 3234 Sansom street, Philadelphia. Families 








vislting the Centennial Exposition will find a com- 
fortable home. Refers to the editors of the WomaAn’s 
Jou RNAL. 2m32 





ry Oo LET, a very desirable cottage-house of 9 rooms, 
a good stable, and a large garden with fruit trees 
and vines;—very pleasantly located, shade trees, near 
salt water, excellent neighborhood, 7 minutes’ walk 
from R. R. station, 11 miles from Boston. Will be 
let partly furnished if desired. Rent unfurnished $20 
a month. 
Apply to Edward A. James, 2083 Tremont St., 
ton on. 


Bos- 


- ‘Parties visiting the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, will find a pleasant home at 2112 Mt. Ver- 
non St. Terms $2 per day. 

M. ANNA CARSKADDON. 
3m33 





From a Distinguishe dd Jurist. 

“T have tried the PERUVIAN Syrup and the result 
fully sustains your prediction. It has made a new 
man of me, infused into my system new vigor and en- 
ergy; Iam no longer tremulous and debilitated, as 
when you last saw me, but stronger, heartier, and with 
larger capacity for labor, mental and physical, than t 
any time during the last five years.” 1w35 


N.A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 
SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's 
Boots, made on the 





McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m30 


New Music Books! 
Emerson’s Chorus Book. 


($1.25 or $12.00 per dozen), by L. O. Emerson, is @ 
work of rare merit, designed for Musical Societies, 

' Conventions, etc. The choruses are all first class. 
Half are Sacred, and half Secular. 


The Salutation, scies,‘i/"1."s: 


MERSON, Will be a familiar friend in the RB, 
of choirs, Conventions, etc. Singing School Course, 
The Enc Chants, etc., are all of the best. 

(75 cents or 


{In ee. 
nco re, $7.50 ozen), by L. 0. 
The E will just the book to use in Singing 
Schools, fer which it is specially designed. 
MACK'S ANALYTICAL DOLLAR 
Method for Violin, 
isa ‘practical, attractive : eon 


[35 cts.], Sabbath School 
News ! 


| Ae Book by R. M. M’ 
InTosH, will be received with a shout by Sabbath 
School children and theirteachers. Decidedly good. 


Gems of Strauss, #3500: 


or $3.00 cloth. ‘ 
is a book of sple music that can never grow ol 


and is just the thing to take to watering places. 
Any Book or Piece sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.- 
BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & CO-, 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & mat 
New York. Phila. 
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